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Fireside Chat... 


A timely article on teen-age em- 
ployment has been contributed by 


Lester G. McAllister, associate! 


minister of the University Chris- 


tian Church, Berkeley, California. 


Mr. McAllister’s experience @p 


former National Director of Youth 
Work in United Christian Mission-. 
ary Society well qualifies him to 


deal with his subject. 


Martha and George Oliver Tay- 
lor have written from their own 
experience in contending with the 
problems which arise when a father 
is forced by his work to be away 
from his children for long periods 
of time. Mr. Taylor is executive 
secretary of Christian Education 
in the United Christian Missionary 


Society. 


No parent ean afford to miss 
“The Bible Builds Our Homes,” 
by James B. Stephenson, minister 
of the First Baptist Church of 


Delaware, Ohio. 
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And for the younger members of 
the family we have another Cuddle 
Bear story on page 26. 7 


Mothers will find gay East 
Morning breakfast suggestions | 
our “‘Just for Fun’’ section : 
well as a charming idea for 
“Saint Patrick Shindig. td > 
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1s come also: the resurrection of "the dead. 


ag * For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 


all be made alive. But each in his own order: 

> Christ the first fruits, then at his coming those 

“who belong to ‘Christ. Then comes the end, 

“when he delivers the kingdom to God the Father 
er destroying every rule and every authority 

ower. For he muss pies until he has put 


OES your family do household 

work together? Some of my 
own earliest recollections have to 
do with helping in the family tasks. 
I remember standing on a stout 
wooden box so that I might be tall 
enough to reach the dishpan and 
thus, ‘‘help Mother’’; bringing in 
kindling wood; helping to plant 
beans and other garden seeds; and 
gathering the garden vegetables. 

I recall that at the time this 
work did not always seem pleasant, 
in fact, many times it seemed a 
burdensome chore; yet as I look 
back on my childhood this working 
together tends to gather about it 
an aura all its own. He, who is 
so unfortunate as to have missed 
such experiences, must sense that 
something extremely important is 
lacking from his own childhood. 

Work is essential to any house- 
hold. This always has been true, 
though the kind and amount done 
within any household has varied 
through the years and continues to 
vary from one locality to another, 
from one household to another. 

In great-grandmother’s day the 
work of most American households 
centered about the basic needs for 
survival: food, clothing, shelter. 
In pioneer days the family worked 
together clearing ground, building 
the log cabin or repairing it, tilling 
the soil for food, spinning, weav- 
ing, and sewing. Even the young- 
est child helped in some way that 
was tremendously important for 
the good of the whole family. He 
eould roll carpet rags; he could 
help to churn the butter; he could 
even milk the cow. There was fire- 
wood he could bring in; before 
long he could cut the wood him- 
self. He could carry the water 
from the spring. There were ber- 
ries he could gather and many 
other things he could do as part of 


‘‘We’re helping Mother!’’ 


the family. 

In those days, the family, for 
the most part, worked together: in 
the one-room cabin, about the out- 
door fire, in the clearing of woods. 
The age may have Miesloved rug- 
ged widividuatinn but it also devel- 
oped a feeling of togetherness. 
Unity of purpose created a group 


—Hva : 
Small children are proud of their contribution to 
family work. 


Pollowship that was physical, emo- 
tional, and-spiritual. 

Tndividual skills became family 
skills as each member worked to 
learn and perfect skills of another. 


_ Each one had his own contribution 


to make—for his own good, yes— 
but also for the good of the family 


he practical workings of democ- 
racy in action. 

Today is different. The work of 
he family centers more largely 
the refinements of civiliza- 
ion and the necessary financing 
»f the household budget. Creativ- 
ty is limited often to hobby-activi- 
sles, a by-product of modern family 
living. 
~ Unless the family lives on a farm, 
axcept for certain household tasks 
such as dishwashing and dusting, 
there seem to be all too few activi- 
ties about the average household 
that children can do. Wood earry- 
mg is lmited to wood for the 
rather ornamental fireplace; but- 
ter is bought at the local grocery; 
clothes are purchased ready-made; 
and the soil-tilling often is limited 
to a pot of African violets or ivy 
on the window sill or coffee table. 
Many children are growing up 
with few experiences of working 
together in the family, and without 
having any other experiences that 
have or can bring them the same 
values. 

If the family today thinks it is 
essential to work together it must 
face the facts: what can it as an 
individual family do together; and 
how can the members go about 
establishing these new patterns of 
living? 

Whether ‘one lives in an apart- 
ment house or in a home of his 
own, in town or country, there 
always are household tasks of cook- 
ing and cleaning that must be done. 
Why not make the doing of these 
tasks a family project? To be sure, 
that means that father must do his 
part, too. What young man of ten 
enjoys cooking or dishwashing? 
That’s sissy stuff! Unless—unless 


his own father takes pride and joy- 


in his own cooking specialties and 
the cleaning up that follows. Then, 
most likely, his young son will have 
a like pride and joy in such accom- 
plishments. His steaks, or his 
eleaning, may even rival that of his 
dad. Certain meals or certain days 
ean be assigned to the men of the 
family while Mother has this time 
for other work that must be done. 
Or the family can plan to do every 
meal, or certain meals, together. 
One can prepare the main dish or 
dishes, while another sets the table, 
1d another prepares the salad. 
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Individuals differ in the same 
family. Some wilkeprefer to de- 
velop their individual skills alone, 
others will like doing this together. 
A variety of experiences is usually 
helpful. 

I well remember my own experi- 
ences as a child in a large family. 
How I enjoyed shutting myself in 
the kitchen to prepare a meal all 
by myself. There I could experi- 
ment to my heart’s content doing 
things as differently from the way 
I had been told to do them or had 
seen them done as I wished. I re- 
member too, how often one or more 
of my sisters would peep in at the 
kitchen window to say, ‘‘ That isn’t 


the way Mama does it.’’ But I 
erew in skill, in creativity, and in 
ability and desire to participate in 
the work of the family. 

But there were other experiences, 
too, for I remember sitting together 
as a group, mother, sisters, often 
grandmother, and other relatives 
or neighbors, sewing—working to- 
gether to create clothes and house- 
hold linens needed by the family. 
“How should this be sewed?”’ 
‘‘How ean I keep the seams from 
puckering?’’ ‘‘This is the way to 
do it. Let me show you.”’ ‘‘You 
are doing it right.’’ ‘‘Your work 
is pretty.’’ These and like ques- 
tions and comments helped each 

(Continued on page 11.) 


Who wouldn’t want to be assistant cook if licking that spoon were the reward? 


—Don Knight 


when your 


S ANN going to join the church this Easter?”’ a 
I young mother asked her neighbor. 

‘Yes, she has been looking forward to it for two 
or three years. As each of her older brothers and sisters 
reached Ann’s age and attended the pastor’s class, 
she has heard us discussing at home the things they 
had learned. She began to look forward to the day 
when she, too, would have such an experience. It 
will come this year.’’ 

‘Toes she talk to you about it?’’ questioned the 
first mother. 

‘‘Oh, yes. She talks about it a great deal,’’ an- 
swered the second. 

‘““That’s what bothers me,’’ the first mother went 
on. “When Billy was nine, he saw many of his 
friends and playmates, some of them a few years older 
than himself, joining the church. He wanted to join 
then, but his father and I thought he was not old 
enough, and we wouldn’t let him. Now he seems 
to have lost interest. He never talks about it any 
more. We think he should join now, and I don’t 
know what to do about it. Do you think we should 
urge him to join?’’ 

“You ean talk with him about it, but you cannot 
foree a child’s religious growth any more than you 
ean force him to learn to walk or to talk before he is 
ready to do so. I would not overurge him. If the 
family lives their religion before him, the chances 
are that he will join the church when he is ready.”’ 

This conversation which took place between two 


members of a large city church indicates that it is. 


; important that a child’s readiness to join the church 
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be recognized by his parents whenever it occurs. For 
inost children this usually comes near the end of the 
ihird year in the Junior Department, or when a child 
js 11 or 12 years old. However, for some children it 
sooner, as in the case of Billy, for others later. 
never it comes, it is a very important factor. 
iness may result from many things. Experi- 
a Christian family where each one Bae 
the child the best possible 
= ected < 


san emotional 


as a person — 


child joins 
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development that makes him especially receptive 
and responsive to Christ’s love. 3 

Those who have been encouraged from early child- 
hood to make decisions find that this greatest re 
accepting Christ as Savior, will come as the natura 
development of their growth. For example, when 
a very small child may make his own decision about 
what clothes he will wear, what toys he will play with. 
what books he looks at, as he grows older ‘is able 4 
make wiser choices in these matters. Moreover hi 
is better able to make such decisions as whether 01 
not to wear warmer wraps in cold weather, or to come 
inside to play when it is raining or turns very cold. 
From these experiences he has some judgment and 
makes decisions about getting plenty of sleep on 
school nights, studying his lessons every day, / 
the like. Being somewhat self-directing in such mat- 
ters makes him the better able to decide more impor- 
tant issues as to what friends he will choose, what 
hobbies he will undertake, how he will spend his = 
lowance. This helps him in making other decisio 
as to ways of acting with others, rules for working 
and living both when alone and when in a group, and 
the later and more important. decision of accepting 
Jesus’ way as his own way of life. 

Satisfactory experiences with others his own age 
whether they be at home, on the playground, at school, 
or church school also influence a child’s readiness 
to join the church. A child who has taken an active 
part in group living and has had a part in forming 
group rules and deciding group action is more or 
in the habit of thinking matters through and reaching 
conclusions for governing personal and individual 
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The pastor instructs the children. 


P HRoucHouT YOUR child’s church school ex- 
yerience he has been growing in knowledge of God, 
is plan for the world, and his love for people; of 
Jesus who revealed God to men and who makes it 
yossible for us to live at our best; of the Bible as the 
evelation of God and a record of Jesus’ life. Now 
ie has come to the age when he can make steady 
yrogress in learning how to make the teachings of 
lesus effective in his daily life. Huis decision to join 
he chureh is his first step in that direction. 

When your child is ready to join the church, there 
ire some things that you can do to help him as he 
akes the step. You can give him sympathy and 
inderstanding. Having gone through a similar ex- 
yerience in your own life, you ean let your child 
now that you understand his feelings. If your child 
s one who talks easily and freely to you about inti- 
nate matters, you may be able to offer him advice 
nd guidance. If he is reticent about discussing such 
_ personal matter, respect his feelings and do not 
rod or pry with questions. By your consistent love 
nd tact he will know that you understand. Children 
lo not always need words in order to understand or 
ave communicated to them the love and understand- 
ng of adults. 

If your chureh has a pastor’ s class for children, 
ou can make sure that it is possible for your éhiid 
yattend. If you live a distance from the church and 


—Religious NV ews Service. 


transportation is a problem, you can make some ar- 
rangements to overcome this obstacle. If music les- 
sons, art lessons or other activities conflict with the 
time of the pastor’s class, you may be able to make 
temporary arrangements that will allow your child 
to rearrange his schedule for this period of time. If 
home chores or responsibilities interfere, there may 
be some shifting of assignments so as to give him 
advantage of this instruction. Such interest and 
consideration on your part will deepen your child’s 
impression of the worth and value of the teaching 
of the church. 

Some pastors plan their classes so that parents of 
the children can attend at certain times. You should 
let nothing interfere with your attendance with your 
child. Attending class together will give parents and 
children common topies for discussion of religious 
matters, will strengthen family ties, and give a sense 
of fellowship in common beliefs. 

Some families think that joining the church is 
important enough that it should be pointed up by a 
family ceremony. - A special dinner, a special worship 
service in which the child leads or which he helps to 
plan, will give him a feeling of the importance and 
worth of the step he has taken. A special prayer by 
the father in behalf of the child, asking God’s special 
blessing on his growing life as a Christian, or for 


(Continued on page 46.) 


The important 
thing now, Enid 
knew, was to 
make Jack realize 
that she and Gor- 
don loved him. 


NID CLOSED the sewing ma 

chine and squeezed past it to 
the dresser. She placed the dress 
she had been working on in the 
bottom drawer. The pile of sewing 
was growing alarmingly large. She 
hoped she could manage it without 
working evenings. Gordon would 
not approve of the sewing proje¢ 
He was always telling her not 4 
work so hard. 

The front door slammed. Eni 
heard the shuffling step of Jacl 
her husband’s younger  brothei 
She ran a comb through her shor 
naturally curly hair. Her eyes 
set far apart, had a searching quality. She penciled the generot 
lines of her mouth with a lipstick brush and filled in the contou: 
with swift, deft motions. There! All ready to start dinner. 

‘‘Jack?’’ she called. She had just caught herself on the poi t 
of calling him Jackie, which was one of the many nes that 
annoyed him. 

His answering, ‘‘yes’’ was deep ane throaty, with an undert 
of belligerent sullenness. =. ‘ 

Enid came into the living room. Jack fen thrown his schoo 
books down on the davenport. He ran a hand over his shor 
cropped dark hair. He was going to be a handsome man, thou 
not as big as his brother, Gordon, for his slenderness was not only 
matter of youth but of bone structure. 

‘‘Have a good day?’’ Enid asked cheerfully, on her way to 
kitchen. ae 

‘“No worse than usual,’’ he answered. ‘‘Say, Enid, I won’t be 
home for dinner tonight. I’m going over to Spike’s.’’ 

She wished he had asked her instead of telling her. “ Again?” 
The tone of reproach came out before she could stop it. She ad. 
hurriedly, ‘‘That’s too bad, because we’re having your favor 
dinner tonight—porcupine meat balls and. peach cobbler.’’ | 
had planned the meal especially for Jack. 

“*Yeah,’’ he said absently. ‘‘Well, I just oe va stop 
pad tell you. Spike’s waiting outside.’’ e 


‘s- 


“Why didn’t you invite him in for a while?’’ 
No reply. 

~**You’ve been over to Spike’s quite a lot. I 
To you’d ask him here for dinner some night. 


ow would Friday night be?’’ 

‘“‘That’s too much fuss,’’ Jack said, in a tone 
hat did not invite further coaxing. ‘‘Over at 
pike’s we fix our own meals. Well, ’by, Enid.”’ 
“Jack,”’ 

He paused at the door. She came into the living 
room. Her smile was frankly pleading. ‘‘Please 

lon’t stay out too late, will you? You know the 
rules.”’ 

“Sure. Well, see you.’’ He slammed the door. 
~ He wouldn’t argue with her. He just wouldn’t pay any atten- 
tion. And Gordon’s patience had been stretched almost to the 
breaking point. 

_ Perhaps Gordon was right. Perhaps Jackie was spoiled. Be- 
eause he had been so much younger than the other children in 
oe family, his parents might have been too indulgent. 

Was it possible, Enid wondered, that Jack’s behavior was just 
that of a normal adolescent? His defiance of authority might be 
an attempt to assert himself. Even taking the car without permis- 
sion and smashing it up would probably come within the realm 
of normal. But his constant attitude of antagonism, his refusal 
to give or accept any sign of affection—surely that was not normal! 
There was more to it, Enid felt, than grief over losing his parents 
1 year ago. 

There was a whimper from the baby’s room. Enid vot out a 
ottle, put it in the bottle warmer, and piuseed it in before she 
ent into David’s room. = 

She was giving Davie his bottle when Gordon came home. 
rdon’s broad shoulders were hunched forward a bit, and there 
s a listless lag to his footsteps which told Enid he had been 
rrying. 

‘Where is Jack?’ be asked. 
‘He went over to Spike’s for dinner. Do you want to hold Davie 
vhile I hurry ours along?”’ 

“To I want to hold him?”’ Geadon rubbed his hands together. 
fe’s my son, isn’t he? Hi, there, young feller. What do you mean 


by drinking milk? Feller your size 
should be eating pork chops.’’ 

‘And baked beans, I suppose,”’ 
said Enid, rising and handing the 
baby to her husband. ‘‘Silly,”’ 
she said, and gave him a fleeting 
kiss on the cheek. 

‘‘Hey, you can’t get away with 
that.’’? He thrust out his jaw. She 
put a hand on the back of his head 
and gave him a real kiss. ‘‘That’s 
better.’’ 

‘‘T wish we could think of some 
way to break up that combination 
of Jack and Spike,’’ Gordon said, 
while Enid set the table in the 
cheerful corner of the kitchen that 
was the dining nook. 

‘‘T don’t know if Spike is really 
such a bad boy,’’ Enid said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘His home life isn’t 
what it should be, of course, but 
Spike may turn out well, anyway.”’ 

‘‘Just the same, his home isn’t 
a good atmosphere for Jack to 
spend so much time in,’’ Gordon 
said, ‘‘and I don’t like the way 
Spike avoids looking me in the 
eye.”’ 

‘‘T know what you mean,’’ Enid 
admitted. ‘‘But I don’t think it 
would do much good to ask Jack 
not to associate with Spike.’’ 

She- tapped slowly at her cheek 
with her forefinger. She had just 


remembered something. ‘‘Jack 


mentioned once that he had played 
the piano at Spike’s house. I think 
that’s the attraction, Gordon. I 
think that’s why he always wants 
to go over to Spike’s house.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps.’’ It was a reluctant 
admission. 

‘“Maybe we should have bought 
the piano that the Jamisons wanted 
to sell us.’ She and Gordon had 
come close to a quarrel the night 
they had decided not to buy it. 

‘‘We couldn’t afford it, Enid, 
and you know it.’’ Gordon’s voice 
was ruffled with anger. ‘‘We have 
to draw a line some place. We’re 
giving Jack an allowance. It wasn’t 
cheap, having that attic room fin- 
ished for him, and we still have 
some left to pay on it.”’ 


Enid sighed. ‘‘I know. But it 
does seem a shame. Jack loves 


musi¢ so, and he’s really good on 
the piano. If we could only tell 
him we’d buy a piano soon, per- 
haps he would be happier. At 
least he’d know we were trying.’’ 

‘“‘Wait until I can see my way 
clear,’’ Gordon urged. ‘‘I don’t 
want to make any promises I can’t 
keep.’’? He put Davie in the buggy, 
and sat down at the table. ‘‘Did 
vou remind Jack to be in by ten?”’ 

““T told him to come home 
early.’’ 

“Do you think we’re being un- 


—Dan Danglo 


reasonable, Enid? Do you think} 
that ten o’clock on school nights, 
and twelve o’clock on Saturday] 
nights is too strict ?’’ 

Enid considered the matter be- 
fore answering. ‘‘Not for a boy 
fifteen years old,’’ she replied. 
‘‘And his grades prove that he 
needs to spend more time study- 
ing.’’ 

‘“‘Then we’re going to have to 
start enforcing our rules. I can! 
remember Mom saying once that 
she worried about Jack. Even as! 
a child, he was a problem.’’ . 

Enid was wishing she had| 
known her parents-in-law better. 
She and Gordon had only managed 
to get to Des Moines twice before! 
they received the news that Mrs. 
Winthrop was dead. Mr. Win-: 
throp, in poor health at the time, 
had not lasted six months after’ 
his wife’s death. 

After the parents had been laid 
side by side in the cemetery, there 
had been a discussion as to who 
was to take care of Jackie. Obvi- 
ously it shouldn’t be Catherine, 
who was unmarried and lived in a 
rooming house. Marion was in very 
poor health. That left only Robert 
and Gordon. Robert had four chil- 
dren of his own. Gordon willingly 
volunteered to take Jackie. He had 
never been very close to this 
brother, because of the thirteen 
years’ difference in their ages, but 
he hoped that this difference might 
be an advantage in assuming the 
role of guardian. ; 


T Here WAS an intangible ten- 
sion at the dinner table the follow- 
ing night. Enid tried to keep a 
conversation going, but without 
any cooperation from her husband 
or brother-in-law she was not hav- 
ing much suceegs. ; 

Gordon’s mouth was grimly com- 
pressed, and that meant trouble. 
Enid was conscious of Jack’s 
youth; the awkward way he han- 
dled a fork; his habit of pushing 
hair back from his forehead in spite 
of a haircut which left none there 
to push; the way he gulped down 
milk, two and three glasses at a 
meal. She felt an aching loneli- 
ness for him, because she could not 
reach out past the wall of indiffe 
ence he had built. 9 —__ 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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By 
James B. 


Stephenson 
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I KNOW I should read my Bible. And I suppose I ought to 

read it to the children, too. Father always read it to us when 
we were small right out of the big family Bible that had all our 
names written in it. But, somehow, it just doesn’t seem vital to 
us. It just doesn’t seem to fit into things.’’ 

Are these your words? Not that you ever said them, or ever 

heard anyone else phrase them in exactly that way, but do they 
reveal a common attitude of frustration and lostness which we ex- 
perience when we are confronted with our unread, or ill-read, 
Bibles? Especially those of us with small children in our homes, 
wanting to give them the best we have, something more than 
Hopalong Cassidy and Howdy Doody or a bedtime story out 
of an approved children’s book. 
- Our homes would appear miraculous to our grandparents. Gone 
are the scrub-boards and the gas lights and all the paraphernalia 
of an age that did not know electricity. We have tossed out a great 
many things that once were of practical use but now have only a 
curiosity value as antiques. Sometimes we feel a twinge of guilt 
when we suspect that the family Bible is among these no longer 
pecded articles of housekeeping. 

~ The actual reading of your family Bible takes place on two 
levels; first, the individual study of the various members of the 
family, and, second, the reading in the family group. Each mem- 
ber must develop his personal reading program. He must schedule 
a regular daily reading and stick to it. If he lacks experience, he 
should seek competent guidance in the selection of portions for — 
study. Many beginners make the mistake of starting at Genesis 
and reading straight on. This may do for some, but too many get 
caught in the tangle of Hebrew legalism and give up in confusion. 
Safe advice (and how logical for a follower of Jesus) is to put 
first things first and begin with the Gospels. They are direct and 
clear and the bread of life is there. : t 


HERE are good Bible handbooks available for the serious 
ader. His pastor would be eager to give personal cuidanece and 
uld suggest books that would be helpful companions to the Bible. 
aot Eddy’s A Portrait of Jesus is a wise guide to the 
of the Master’s life. It can be obtained in a dollar edition 
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is a library in itself with excellent articles on the use all the help we can recruit in accomy Q 
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of the Bible. These, and other similar books. are final purpose in life. Joe 
available through your publishing house. The wise men of India tell the seeker E i : z 
Se ee : f oe : a surrender himse 
But one must not stop with individual reading. A attach himself to a holy man and surrender h 


family should read together if the Book is to speak completely to his guidance. We in Soe na 
its full meaning to the home. At a definite hour the also find those who have found what we are see “a 
family should gather to hear the daily selection. All We need to sit down in the presence of ie 7 
should take regular turns reading. The passage women whose lives are empty of ego aoe fil ed Ww it 
must be selected with care, the choice being governed God. And where shall we find them? The Bible is 
by the age of the children. It is extremely important our surest source. 

to know what not to read. It is here that the family The Bible is the record of man’s search and final 
needs advice pertinent to its own situation, and the ynion with all its resulting clarity and comprehension. 
pastor becomes the ally of the parents. The Bible Jt is even more than that. It is the record of man's 
abounds with stories that thrill and instruct (paim- - experience of being confronted with God in the per- | 


lessly) every age, even the tiny child. son of Jesus—and through the Gospels one comes to 
The session should begin with prayer—simple, know the Master as closest friend and perfect guide. 
personal prayer that comes out of the family’s ex- The old custom of inscribing the names of all the 


perience. The Lord’s Prayer makes a fitting close. members of a family on the pages of the family Bible, 
Some families may wish to sing a hymn that the little the records of birth and death, is curiously appro- 
ones can understand and sing with them. If the priate to the Book’s true nature. Thus you add your. 
session is not too long, and if the selection and prayers yeeord to the story of the seekers and saints, creating 
are confined to the unfolding understanding of the 4 continuing canon of Scripture, unbound by time 
children, this period will soon become the heart of the and place, reaching from the shores of Palestine to 


family’s fellowship. your own hearthstone. 
The same session of reading and worship can pro- 


vide an opportunity for each member to report on 
his own private reading. (Depending, again, on the 
age of the children). Thus all share in the experi- 
ences of each and all contribute to one another’s 
spiritual progress. This develops a companionship 
in the home that is of the spirit as well as of the blood. 

“‘T suppose we should have a family Bible. It 
might bring us all a little closer together.’’ If that 
is your feeling, there is only one way to find out. 
That is to become researchers in Christian living. 


Bor AN understanding of the purpose in using @ 
Bible does not guarantee its use. We are going to 
read it, but our good resolution goes on the rocks if 
we fail in establishing an intelligent reading plan. 
And this means more than a general knowledge of 
where we expect to begin reading. The most external 
circumstances are of major importance. 


In the first place, the Bible must be kept where it 
will be easily and frequently seen. Never tucked 


The Bible is only another classic until it is brought ee oe polars OT ener bie - Tana 
. cere ee ee oe use. Then prominence among the family’s most prized posses- 
eae ce, od Laat brings newness of “Jiong in view of all. ehildren and parents alike, in 
life. It is impossible to predict what would happen he tae Red an 25a Bay: house. (If that hee 
to us and our churches if we really set out to use the the kitchen, so be it! The Book b S| 
handbook and workbook of our faith. ; : 9 200K ASO eae 


. 3 ; worshiped. ) 
ad ae pk ace E. ees ae In purchasing a Bible for family use, one should 
nit breakesdown. ‘We ae Bias 2 ny é € consider the many fine modern translations. The 
Tes ithe th as Diaced’ We ga8 King James version is great literature, but it is the 
a i a bee os factory electric bulb, but language of the 17th century, not the 20th. The new 
aS ogee c, toetessnothing to take its Revised. Standard Version of the New Testament pr 
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: as today’s newspaper. The cooperative work of the 
eee must first of all know what to expect of pest students of biblical areas it opens the door 
or it ee Ae for him and his family. After of a new world to the reader who has floundered 
, he needs to have a good plan for his reading. in the older translation. Editions are available for 
Why should we read the Bible? What should we as little as fifty cents. The Old Testment will not 
a. ie it? baa ee its pears is it be published until 1952, but, in the meantime, we 
in this automatic age e answer de- i i hick 
eet eas Gee have the Moffatt and Smith-Goodspeed versions whi b 


are often striking in their rendering of passages 


a, all religion is to effect a union of the seeker once seemed dull t : f ges ae 
with God. It doesn’t matter what you call that ul’ to us. Like the choice of bindings 


a zs ae the translation used is a family’s own choice 
oy ee eae it in terms of the vine and the axiom is the same; utility a rddableénesscee 
_ whe branches—but it must come and it must be real. precedence over style or tradition. = 
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| DOES YOUR FAMILY WORK 
TOGETHER? 


(From page 3.) 
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}member to grow, helped each to 
}find joy in working together, as 
_ well as being another family way 
i to get the work done. 

So in our family as the children 
were growing up we included both 
' types of experiences: those done by 
individuals working alone at some 
‘portion of the family work and 
! those done by us working together 
as a group. 

In households today there still 
are tasks that must be done regu- 
larly. There were certain tasks 
that as a child I was expected to do 
regularly. On certain days I 
washed the dishes, or wiped them. 
On other days I cooked the meal. 


I was expected to hang up my own’ 


clothes, to make my own bed. As 
I grew older there were seasonal 
tasks in which I participated regu- 
larly such as the fruit and vegeta- 
ble canning. There always was the 
reward of satisfaction from work 
well done (if this were true) but 
sometimes there were other rewards 
such as the purchase of special 
canning equipment which I very 
much desired, provided I agreed 
to assume the canning as my special 
responsibility. 

Sometimes there are special 
problems that arise in relation to 
the work of the family. When both 
parents must be employed away 
from home children can be helped 
to see why it is necessary and the 


additional responsibilities for co-_ 


operation that should be theirs if 
they are to participate in the addi- 
tional financial rewards. There 
are times, in many families, where 
there is opportunity for one or 
more members of the family to give 
volunteer service to some phase of 
religious work or benevolent work 
provided the other members of the 
family give larger cooperation in 
the regular home work of the fami- 
ly. The family can in counsel 
decide that this work can be done 
and plan their cooperation in mak- 
ing it possible. Thus each member 
of the family will feel that the 
volunteer service is a contribution 
not only of the individual giving 
but also of the entire family. 
‘his has been true in our own 


family as each member shared in 
a larger way than would ever have 
been possible sharing alone. Even 
when the children were quite small 
they cooperated with joy, and 
looked forward with enthusiasm to 
a larger cooperation as they orew 
older as was evidenced so graphi- 
cally by the small daughter’s desire 
for the time to come when she could 
assume all the housework while 
Mother was gone. 

There are times when it is best 
that the parents as leaders assign 
work to be done, always, of course, 
making sure that the members of 
the family understand as well as 
they can that they are part of the 
family and as such have certain 
responsibilities and opportunities 
because of this relationship. The 
child coming home from school to 
find a note on the bulletin board 
(as many do), ‘‘Mary, peel the 
potatoes for supper. I’ll be home 
late. Mother,’’ or ‘‘ John, please 
carry out the ashes from the fur- 
nace before playing,’’ will find fel- 
lowship, security, and growth in 
these family responsibilities. 

At other times the work is best 
planned together in a Family 
Council. In this rather formal, 
businesslike atmosphere the prob- 
lems are raised and the plan of 
work chosen’ Other families have 
not found the formal Family 
Council quite to their needs and 
use somewhat the same procedure 
in an informal atmosphere as the 
problems arise. Whichever proce- 


dure is used it should be kept very 
democratic and the individual 
members of the family and their 
rights and decisions respected. 

Some tasks are the sort that come 
regularly as part of the individu- 
al’s responsibility of work and 
should be accepted that way. These 
are to be done as one’s responsi- 
bility and no thought of any other 
pay should be involved. There are 
other tasks, though, that may be 
unusual, or extras and may be re- 
warded in an ‘‘extra’’ way. These 
may be paid for in wages worthy 
of the value of the work, no more, 
no less than, one would pay an 
outsider. What young man would 
object to washing windows if he 
were paid as he would be paid by 
his neighbor for the same job? 
What girl would object to helping 
with the spring house-cleaning if 
she were paid by the hour as any 
outside help would be paid? And 
the values are double: the financial 
remuneration, and the satisfaction 
afterward of having helped to a 
greater extent in the work of the 
family. 

Since the beginning of time 
families have worked together. It 
may be easier at times to do the 
work yourself but parents will find 
oreat joy and satisfaction in work- 
ing out these problems with the 
children. In working together the 
family will be drawn more closely 
together in fellowship and coopera- 
tion. How well does your family 
work together ? 
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I smile at parents who extol 
Their progeny’s intelligence; 

D’ve found that children, on the whole, 
Exhibit only normal sense. 


a 


_ Of course, I take a little pride 
In my delightful scamp, who’s three; 
However, I am justified: 
You ought to see how clever he... 


—RiIcHArD WHEELER 


—EHwing Galloway. 


Popping corn, singing, games around the fire—friends and fun at home. 


OME to my house Wednesday night after the con- 
cert,’’ was the invitation our teen-age son, Bill, 
extended this June to his high school friends of the 
a cappella choir in which he was bass soloist and an- 
nouncer. Because young people have a longing for 
a good time, because they like being together, and 
because they are always excited and thirsty after 
singing all evening, they migrated to a nice shop where 
no liquor was sold, bought light refreshments and 
had a chance to let off steam by warbling some silly 
passages or parts of familiar songs. The latter seemed 
to annoy the owner, so after several reprimands for 
being noisy, they selected another restaurant, one 
less desirable, where legal beverages were sold, and 
their noise only added to noise of the other guests. 
But that could not continue for nice youngsters. 
Whose idea it was, I can’t say, but one of the choir 
said, “‘Come to my house after our next concert, and 
we can have a good time without annoying anyone.”’ 
So that is how the open house idea began and, I am 
glad to say, has continued. You feel more contented 
if you know your young people are enjoying them- 
selves in a home atmosphere. Consequently Bill was 
glad to invite the group after the last concert of the 
Season in return for some of his good times in other 
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homes, and before they separated for business or col- 
lege. 1 

So together we planned the affair. He estimated 
that about one hundred would come, not all at once, 
but during the hours between ten and midnight. The 
next question was that of food. All youngsters enjoy 
refreshments, and he knew just what they would 
want. We planned to have a cold supper and pop, and 
it needed only to be put on the table, they would do 
the rest. Next came an estimate of the quantity of 
food needed and the shopping for it. -The day be- 
fore the open house was filled with cake baking and 
cleaning. Wednesday arrived-and all that remained 
to be done was finding enough tumblers and serving 
dishes, putting the pop on ice, and tucking away 
everything not essential for the open house. There 
had been a missionary society pienie on our lawn 
from ten to three o’clock so when Bill arrived home 
there were chairs to carry and tables to collapse. He 
also helped with supper so that all of the evening 
preparations could be finished and the family hay 
the opportunity to enjoy the last concert. 

Our open house was a success and, as one young 
man expressed it afterwards, it looked as though a 
swarm of grasshoppers had descended and made short 
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work of the food on the dining room table. About 
forty guests lingered after the food had disappeared 
and enjoyed singing around the piano, or visited 
on the porch, or listened to one member play his ac- 
cordion. By twelve-fifteen the last guest had gone or 
had been taken home by Bill, and before one o’clock 
everything was shipshape and the affair was but a 
pleasant memory of time and money well invested. 
There are three fine reasons we have for being glad 
Bill has been privileged to enjoy these open-house 
gatherings. They furnish a good time with very little 
expense; they keep the youngsters off the streets and 
away from taprooms; and they give time for becoming 
better acquainted with their friends by offering 
touches of home life. 

Being able to bring friends home for, parents to 
meet often encourages a different and better kind of 
friendship than when the teen-ager meets a compan- 
ion on the corner or at a store, and then finds amuse- 
ment in a place other than his home. I am not say- 
ing commercial places of amusement are wrong, but 
they have their time and place. If the right friends 
are cultivated in the home we can be sure they are 
the ones our youngsters are dating. 


THIS INVITATION has been extended by each of 
us when someone drops in and we want them to stay 
for supper or dinner. L 
ealled and she was pleased to have us meet them, 
and wanted them to become acquainted with us. 
Where can that be acomplished better than around a 
dining room table? Another time a male quartet 
dropped in to practice some numbers for a program 
to be given at a veterans’ hospital. While they were 
singing and recording the music and mistakes, I was 
happy to prepare some light refreshments. Always 
there is help with the serving and clearing away. 
Their good times at home carry over to giving service 
and pleasure to others less fortunate. 

- Wise choices have always been necessary where 
finances are involved, so we have carefully planned 
before the money is spent. Our first question is, ‘‘Is 
it necessary?’ Then, ‘‘How many can benefit by it?’’ 
Or again, ‘‘Would I get more fun from this alone or 
by adding a little more could something more interest- 
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Some camp friends of Jean’s 


ing be done?’’ It has made them consider others, 
think twice before spending, and often it has en- 
couraged saving. 

We have found with the church affairs, choir, Guild, 
Scouting, music, and extra-curricular activities at high 
school, that not too much time is open to spend at the 
movies, skating rinks, or bowling alleys. Studying 
does demand some time, although we often wonder 
how much. Work demands a little more time, but 
work enjoyed provides pleasure. Not too much spare 
time is left on the hands of our youngsters. 

In one of our pastorates we realized the influence 
on youth of the Sunday movie and overcame it to a 
large extent by having ‘‘hymn sings’’ in the parson- 
age following the evening service. Sometimes we 
would pop corn later and have fellowship over a soup 
plate full of white kernels. It gave us a chance to 
become better acquainted with our youth and fre- 
quently their parents came too. Our home has al- 
ways been more or less an open house for conferences, 
meetings, weddings, and gatherings of many kinds. 
Possibly this has been because our house was church 
property but I feel the real reason is because we all 
enjoy entertaining and sharing what we have with 
others. There must be conferences and consideration 
given to each in the home, not only after the invita- 
tion is given but before also. When the teen-ager 
feels his parents are willing to meet him halfway with 
his friends and activities, he is going to be interested 
and helpful with his friends. Mother and Dad can’t 
be expected to do everything alone. Having this fam- 
ily feeling makes for a homelife in which outsiders 
are anxious to share and where commercial amuse- 
ments are not the center theme, interest, or need. 
Home has first consideration and teen-agers as well as 
adults are glad to spend time together, not seeking 
enjoyment elsewhere or alone. 

-A house becomes a home when the members of the 
family work together, play together and are interested 
in the well-being of each other. ‘‘Come to my house’’ 
will mean more if the invitation can come as from 
the group. Everyone will be welcome and will feel 
that hospitality on entering the home. One will feel 
love, understanding, and a spirit of cooperation. The 
invitation will be more readily accepted with return 
visits made if a home has opened its doors, and friends 
hear—‘‘Want a good time? Come to my house.”’ 
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HENRY FORD 


ereatheart 


—Henry Ford Motor Oo. 


D URING HIS lifetime as the 
foremost manufacturer of auto- 

mobiles and one of wealthiest men 

of his time, Henry Ford has not 
been sufficiently recognized for the 
qualities of mind and heart which 
made him an outstanding humani- 
tarian, a man who was Just as 
much interested in affording good 
and satisfying lives to multitudes 
of workers as in turning out effi- 
cient automobiles in great numbers. 
_ He was a true greatheart, as will 


be seen by some of his good deeds 
recorded later in this biography, 
A half-century ago there was 
published for the reading of ambi- 
tious youth a book entitled Poor 


Boys Who Became Famous. Tn 
those days, and earlier, it was the 
custom to praise those men who 
had been born into poor families 
and thus had been deprived of the 
advantages of education and eul- 
ture but who had won through by 
hard work and. persistence to 
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Greenfield, he received no educati 


and 


cenius 
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thomas | 

curtis 
clark 
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marked suceess in life. Those were 
the days when boys were satisfied 
to “begin at the bottom and work | 
up’’ to Satisfactory achievement. | 
And those days produced a host of 
great men, ey ; 

Young Henry Ford had little | 
acquaintance with money during | 
his youth in Michigan. Born in 
1863 in the little farm town of 


except such as could be obtain 
4 primitive distrie school. 
er a4 


y Ford and 
randson, Edsel 


—Ford Motor Co. 
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made the most of that, and as he 
studied he began to nourish dreams 
of becoming a mechanic. He 
learned the machinist’s trade when- 
ever he could get away from farm 
tasks. One thing he learned from 
his grueling work on the farm; that 
men and boys were compelled to 
toil harder than they should. From 
before sunup to late evening they 
were forced to wrestle with the 
soil and the weather to produce 
good crops. Not right! said the 
young mechanically inclined Ford. 
If only machinery could be pro- 
duced that would lift some of these 
burdens from the shoulders of tired 
men! That became Henry Ford’s 
persistent dream, and he decided 
to devote his life to realizing that 
dream. 

If Henry Ford had been a mere 
dreamer, his vision of better work- 
ing days for people would probably 
have remained only a pretty dream. 
But he was a practical person. He 
was a born mechanic. As a lad 
he used to walk around the school 
playground or about home with his 
pockets full of nuts, bolts, screws, 
nails. He dreamed about machines 
and was always trying to make 
some new gadget. He was the 
typical American boy, and then 
some. He was a mechanical genius. 

One day a friend of his showed 
young Ford a watch which his 
grandmother had given him. That 
was Henry’s first chance to really 
handle a watch, though he had 
seen them at a distance. He took 
the watch in his hand and noticed 
that it was dead. ‘‘It isn’t going, 
Will,”’ he said to his friend; “‘how 
would you like for me to fix it?’’ 
His friend approved, and the two 
boys took the watch into a barn 
and soon had it apart. For hours 
they worked at the job and, al- 
though when some of the older 
people found them there the watch 
was still dead, Henry said with a 
good deal of disappointment: ‘‘If 
you would only leave me alone, I 
eould fix the watch.’’ 

The young mechanic was soon to 
have opportunity to realize his 
ambition to be a mechanic. His 
mother had died during his seven- 
teenth year and soon after her pass- 
ing he decided to go to the neigh- 
boring city of Detroit, where there 
were a number of engineering 
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works. Soon after his arrival in 
the city he walked into the Flower 
Engine Works, and was shown into 
the office of the foreman. ‘‘ Will 
you give me a job?”’ asked Henry. 
The foreman looked him over and 
asked, ‘‘What can you do?’’ The 
young man replied: ‘‘I am willing 
to try anything if I can only get 
aestart., ~ 

The foreman saw that Henry 
meant business and gave him a 
position paying two and a half dol- 
lars a week, and the following 
morning the Michigan lad started 
on his career. He had to work 
from seven in the morning until 
six in the evening, and that was all 
right with Henry; but he wondered 
how he could live on that small 
sum. He had an idea. He could 
repair watches! So he walked into 
a jeweler’s store and offered to 
work during evenings. The jeweler 
liked the young fellow’s approach 
and took him in, offering him two 
dollars a week for four hours’ 
work each evening. For a long 
time Henry worked at the two jobs 
and got along fairly well. 


Larter ON, the ambitious youth 
found a job more to his liking at 
the Drydocks Engine Works, where 
he earned enough to enable him to 
quit the job at the jeweler’s. More- 
over, he had his evenings free and 
could spend his hours studying the 
mysteries of machinery. That was 
what he wanted. At his place of 
business he soon became known 
for his amazing inventive genius. 
When anyone had something that 
was out of fix, someone would 
always say: ‘‘Send for Henry 
Ford; he will soon fix it.”’ 

Now, everything seemed to be 
going very well. But word came 
that his older brother became too 
ill to carry on the farm work, so 
Henry must leave Detroit to take 
his place. It was the call of duty, 
he felt. During this period on the 
farm he married, and by his mar- 
riage he helped his great ambition, 
for his wife was much interested 
in his ideas for improving machin- 
ery. During this period young 
Ford also kept up his studies 
in mechanics. One evening he 
found a magazine article telling of 
a Frenchman who had invented 
a ‘‘horseless carriage.’’ A very 


erude affair, it seemed, but for all 
that here was something right down 
Henry’s line of chief interest. Then 
it was that the idea of the Ford 
car was born in the inventor’s 
mind. 

One day while visiting in De- 
troit, Henry saw a fire engine rush- 
ing down the street. He noticed 
the big, awkward boiler it carried. 
Why not a smaller boiler? he asked. 
Then for two years, as he found 
time away from the numerous 
duties on the farm, he experiment- 
ed trying to work out a boiler of 
smaller size and greater efficiency; 
but to no avail. Then one day a 
neighbor’s engine fed with vapor- 
ized gasoline went wrong, and 
Henry was asked to repair it. Then 
the thought came to him: Why 
could not gasoline be used to drive 
a car in place of steam? The inven- 
tor had at last got hold of the 
winning idea, and soon Henry 
Ford and hise wife moved to De- 
troit, and he secured a position 
with the Edison Electric Lighting 
and Power Company. Meanwhile 
he would work at inventing his 
own horseless carriage. 

At last the newfangled car was 
completed. Then as it sputtered 
and jerked, one morning in the 
year 1893 the inventor drove the 
car down the streets of Detroit, 
causing much laughter among the 
onlookers. Not long after, Ford 
sold the car for two hundred dol- 
lars. Two years later, he left his 
position with the Edison Company 
and went into business for himself. 
But Henry Ford was not interested 
in building ears that would simply 
pile up cash for himself. He would 
build an inexpensive car that work- 
ing people could own. And he did 
just that thing. After a while, in 
1903, the Ford Motor Company 
was organized, and the two-cylinder 
car, efficient and inexpensive, be- 
came widely known. The Ford 
Motor Company began in a carpen- 
ter’s shop, but the business grew 
and soon a large plant was built; 
then others. And the rest of ihe 
story of Henry Ford’s business 
success is simply the tale of the 
enterprise of a great mechanical 
genius. 

But Henry Ford was not only 
a genius. He had wished to give 
working people a chance to own a 


Will. 


Nothing is impossible; there are 


ways which lead to everything; and 


if we had sufficient will we should 
always have sufficient means. 
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ear that they might have some of 
the ‘‘fun of living.’?’ And he ae 
complished that feat. Then, one 
day, he was walking through the 
factory and saw the tired faces of 
some of the employes. He realized 
that they were working hard to pay 
expenses on two dollars and forty 
cents a day. Too little, thought 
the great man. And he decided to 
establish a minimum wage in the 
factory of five dollars a day. That 
was, of course, just a beginning of 
his good service to workers. He 
found that there were many jobs 
in the factory that could be carried 
on by eripples and he soon had 
thousands of men with one arm or 
one leg working for him. : 


Wiu£tH SUCH a “Big Boss,” 
workers must come to like their 
work and their employer. _ And 
Henry Ford was well liked. Here 
is a bit of testimony from a visitor 
to the plant many years ago: “‘T 
talked with every type of worker, 
educated and ignorant, America H 
born and foreign-born. And I did 

not find one dissatisfied employe.’ { 
That is great testimony and it 
revealed the great heart of Henry 
Ford. 


There was one thing that this 
man did that many persons laughed 
at, but which showed the good 
spirit of the man. Before America 
entered the First World War, 
Henry Ford, with some friends, 
conceived the idea of sending ¢ 
peace mission to warring Europe 
to promote a conference to end the 
war. Of course, Ford’s ‘Peace 
Ship’’ failed in its purpose, but 
only because there were not enougl 
people in the world who kne 
war was the world’s ereatest ( 
Henry Ford was ahead of his 
but he was, indeed, a gs 
Prophet of World Pes fe an 
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: In that upstairs room, where the young face of Evelyn 
looked out from its frame, the past brushed close. 
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OR ALL the casual, big-town way his good 

clothes hung on his tall lankness, there was 
that. in his dark-set blue eyes that signaled des- 
perately, ‘‘ Little boy lost.’’ 

He looked at the road and at the watch on his 
wrist and a sudden hunger filled his throat for 
sight of an old top buggy and a tall gray horse. 

It wouldn’t be like that now, John Nathen 
warned himself. The horse and buggy would be 
a neat small car. But his memories argued hotly 
with him: Here nothing was changed; nothing 
must be changed. 

Night was close about the little station platform 
but the sky was still lemon yellow, where the train’s 
taillight was winking into the west. 

Crackly high and clear the Big Dipper hung on 
Sugar Hill where the road climbed out of town. 

John took another turn on the platform, wait- 
ing. 

When he looked again toward Sugar Hill, Uncle 
Ike was coming, in a thin spiral of fall dust that 
hung low in the setting dew. 

It was the tall gray horse and the top buggy. 

An old man, bareheaded, with thick upstanding 
white hair and bright dark eyes, wrapped the lines 
about the buggy whip and jumped out, limber as 
a boy. 

*‘Johnny!’’ he shouted and came running. 

With his gnarled hand tight about Johnny’s, 
Uncle Ike said : 

‘‘Bivelyn didn’t come?’’ 

‘‘No, Evelyn didn’t come.’’ 
~ That was all, but John knew there would be no 
more questions, and that was the way he wanted it. 

Until a few years ago, John Nathen had come 
back to Sugar Hill every October and always be- 
fore there had been the frosty sweetness of winter 


fur and violets that was Evelyn, 
precious and small, in her fur coat 
beside him, 

He couldn’t tell Uncle Ike that 
he’d come back this time to settle 
something that was a tangled ache 
in his mind. 

He still couldn’t get it through 
his head how a man could go on, 
vear after year, content with his 
life and his family and his mar- 
riage, and then have everything 
oo from under him at onee like air 
from a punctured tire. 

He was strictly a family man. 
When other fellows went off to- 
gether, fishing and duck hunting, 
John had always taken Evelyn and 
the kids along. 

He’d missed the children, always 
underfoot, when they started to 
school; but in a way, he’d looked 
forward to having Evelyn more to 
himself. 

He had a sentimental notion 
they’d go back to the sweetness of 
their honeymoon days. 

Maybe he’d been dumb but he 
hadn’t noticed Evelyn getting si- 
lent and restless till she’d said sud- 
denly one day: 

“‘John, I can’t stand this. I’ve 
always had my hands full with the 
children. Now they’re empty. I’m 
young yet. I’m bored to tears, 
John.’’ 

And John had said contritely, 
“‘T should have known you’d be 
lonesome. I’ll take a week off and 
we'll run down to the lake, just 
us two. The ducks will be coming 
in. 

‘Then, to his horror, Evelyn had 
begun to ery. 

‘‘John, I loathe that cabin. I 
hate that fishy lake and always 
have. I never want to see them 
again.’’ 

He couldn’t believe it. There 
had always seemed to be something 
special about this marriage of his 
and Evelyn’s, their companionship, 
byt he couldn’t ask questions. Si- 
lence seemed to have settled be- 
tween them. 


And after that, it had seemed ~ 


to John they were never alone. 

Other bored wives, trailing hus- 
bands, had invaded their home. 
They were always underfoot, or 
else Evelyn was pulling John out 
of his chair to go somewhere. 
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He felt like a mechanical toy, 
always wound up. 

‘This is no way to live,’’ he pro- 
tested, ‘‘and get anything out of 
life.’’ 


Anpb EVELYN had answered, 
her soft voice flat and spiritless, 
‘We're not getting much out of 
life, anyhow, are we, John? May- 
be we’re just another couple faced 
with divoree.’’ 

John couldn’t stomach that 
word. He’d come from an old- 
fashioned farm family where mar- 
riage, whether romantic or pro- 
saic, was still tied by a contract 
of honor; a final step, settled once 
and for all, before a preacher. His 
mother had been a gentle person 
taking his father’s word as law, too 
busy to question whether or not 
she was living her own life. 

Now John had come back to 
Sugar Hill to try to get his bear- 
HiRes ete 

Climbing up out of the little 
dusk-blue town, sunset became a 
red coal, still burning through a 
haze of wood smoke. The single 
yap of a coyote made the tall gray 
horse prick up his ears. 

**Still shepherd of the 
Unele Ike?’’ John asked. 


flock, 


Just laws are no restraint upon 
the freedom of the good, for the 
good man desires nothing which 


a just law will interfere with. 
James Anthony Froude 


The brown wrinkles puckered 
around the old man’s eyes. 

““Still shepherd,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t know why they keep me. I 
lack the fancy talk to give out from 
the pulpit, Johnny. I think some- 
times I’m closer to them through 
the week than on Sundays.’’ 

For the first time in months John 
laughed happily. 

Here was the same bright, 
changeful spirit that had delighted 
his boyhood. Three mellow old 
men rolled into one—the impish 
old sealawag who said unorthodox 
things; the silver-haired saint who 
blessed his flock each Sunday— 
‘““Now may our kind Lord walk 
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with each and every one of you, 
my brethren—’’; and the stern- 
faced old Justice shouting from his 
pulpit, ‘‘We can ’t have peace on 
earth, my beloved, with our homes 
in upheaval.’’ 

Through these last hard months 
John Nathen had felt himself cling- 
ing closer to the stronghold of his 
youth that was Uncle Ike. 

John had spent half of his boy- 
hood at Uncle Ike Whipple’s on 
Sugar Hill. There’d been the same 
solid ‘‘this-day-and-for-ever’’ liy- 
ing there, as at John’s home; only 
here, touched up with Aunt Mat- 
tie’s sharp tongue, Uncle Ike’s slow 
humor, the pleasant friction of 
Aunt Mattie’s scolding about 
muddy boots and Uncle Ike’s cheer-_ 
ful whistle to drown her complaint. 

Uncle Ike was what Sugar Hill 
called a Sunday preacher. He 
hadn’t had enough schooling, he 
said, to make a full-time job of 
the Lord’s work. He had to piece 
out a living with his farm. But on 
Sundays he put on his black suit 
and stepped into the pulpit of the 
little Hill church. 

He’d married John and Evelyn. 
there, on a gypsy-colored October 
Sunday after that miracle summer 
which Evelyn Kingsley had spent 
with an aunt. on Sugar Hill. 
Evelyn’s father was a professional 
ball player. Her mother had a 
small part in a road show. 

‘“What I know about a home,’’ 
Evelyn had told John, laughing, 
‘“‘adds up to nothing—but we’ll 
make one together.’’ 

Now, as _mereury senses chill, 
Uncle Ike sensed John’s silence as 
too somber. He flapped his lines 
and chirruped to the tall gray 
horse. : 

‘“Suppertime,’’ he said, ‘‘and us 
three miles from home. 
Johnny, you’re thinking I should 
have a car.~I did buy a little sec- 
ondhand one for Mattie to hike 
‘round to her woman’s doin’s in 
but me—I like time to look as I 
drive along—speckled- quail dodg- 
ing the fence row, maple leaves 
settling on old Gray’s rump. I 
like the ring of wheels and the rip 
rap of horse’s feet on a night road 
I’m an old fool, Johnny.’’ 

And John laughed again. 

‘‘Hither that,’’ he said, ‘‘or as 
wise as Solomon? = >>. , 
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Supper met them in the lane 
that led past the kitchen door— 
the smell of skillet browned po- 
tatoes and fresh light bread. 

Everything was just the same; 
the back porch steps worn thin 
in the middle, the Madeira vine, 
shaking its dry pods, and the kin- 
dling of Aunt Mattie’s blue eyes, 
her thin active hands drawing 
John in. 

The soft glow of the oil lamp, 
with its polished reflector, lighted 
the supper table. Wood fire 
erackled in the kitchen range. 
There was the round muff of a 
white cat beside the stove where 
there had always been a white cat. 

It was as if John had never been 
away. 

But it was only when he went to 
bed in that upstairs room, where 
his old baseball bat still leaned in 
the corner, and that young girl face 
of Evelyn looked out from its 
frame, that the past brushed so 
close he seemed to feel the boy, 
John, standing beside him. 

Below, Uncle Ike stood in the 
moonlight, in that old bedtime 
habit of singing a hymn, in his 
round old bass, to the night sky, 
while Aunt Mattie called chidingly 
from the porch, ‘‘Ike Whipple, 
you’ll be down again with rheuma- 
tism.’’ It was as if Forever was 
here on this sky-eapped hill with 


the hands stopped at Johnny’s boy- 


mood... . . 


OcTOBER ON Sugar Hill had 
its own brand of enchantment. 


There was that speckled pointer - 


that went into spasms of rapture 
at sight of a gun, the creak of 


“wagon wheels under a load of ripe 


- 


pumpkins, the too sweet smell of 
the old horsepower sorghum mill. 

John, helping Uncle Ike, in a 
pair of faded old overalls, made 
himself live only each day as it 
came. He knew sober thinking 
must come but he put it off. There 
was always tomorrow. 


y . . 
_ Coming in at noon to the clean 


house, often John and Uncle Ike 


would find Aunt Mattie gone and 


a note on the table, and Uncle Ike 
would say: ‘‘Mattie’s gone to a 
kitchen shower,’’ or, ‘‘This is a 
sewing club day,’’ and sit down 
cheerfully to cold meat and apple 


pie. ; 


Once John said: ‘‘ Aunt Mattie 
still gets ’round in her old age.’’ 
And Uncle Ike’s mellow chuckle 
answered him. 

‘“ Always will,’’ he said. ‘‘She 
likes company amd @ good gossip. 
If she couldn’t gad ’round when 
she felt like it, this house wouldn’t 
hold her. 

‘“Me, now, I like to get off by 
myself and study a lot. But,’’ he 
added, chewing a sandwich, ‘‘I 
don’t think married folks ought 
always to do things together. 

“One afternoon, when I was 
fishing off the dam, Deacon Lippe 
got onto me about appearances. 

‘“*Vour witfe’s over to Renfro’s 
with some of your flock!’ he said, 
‘and here you are, in old overalls, 
fishing. It don’t look just right, 
Brother Ike.’ 

‘< “Well,’ I said, ‘Mattie’s a gad- 
about. Her tongue is loose at both 
ends. Who am I to make her sit 
on a creek bank and fish, just be- 
cause I like to, and why should I 
follow her around? We’ll have a 
good time when evening. comes 
swapping talk about our day. No- 
body’s had to give in; both will be 
satisfied.’ ’’ 

Uncle Ike took a long drink from 
his glass of water, his eyes turned 
earefully away from John. 

‘“ Just because a man and woman 
stand up before a preacher don’t 
mean they’ve got to think and act 
alike the rest of their lives. 


“When two people marry, 
Johnny, they stay two people. The 
only way they ever become one 
flesh is in their children. 

‘“A woman’s not just ‘Sarah, be- 
loved wife of Jason,’ as it says on 
my mother’s gravestone. She’s 
an individual with an individual’s 
ioniseag 


Joun LEFT his pie on his plate. 
Suddenly he wasn’t hungry. 

For weeks before this visit he’d 
been carrying around a nostalgic 
picture of this old farm on Sugar 
Hill where he’d find these beloved 
old people, all their sharp edges 
rubbed smooth by the years, the 
friction all settled long ago. 

It had brought him up sharply 
to find them still as strongly op- 
posite as ever. 

Uncle Ike still jogged in the old 
top buggy and Aunt Mattie seut- 
tled around the country in her lit- 
tle secondhand ear. 

Unele Ike fished, while Aunt 
Mattie drank coffee with the 
Ladies’ Aid. 

And Unele Ike still sang to the 
sky in the frosty dusks and Aunt 
Mattie still warned about rheuma- 
tism and scolded about dirt. 

‘“‘Tf there’s any mud in the 
Golden Streets,’’ she told John 
tartly once, ‘‘Ike Whipple will be 
tracking it in for me to sweep 
out.’ 

John laughed. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Evaluating 


It’s not selection of good from 
bad, 

That complicates my choosing, 

But decision between the good and 
the good, 


That makes it so confusing. 


—FRANCES BROWN 
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ences likewise. 


DO NOT know why, but as the 

doctor and the firemen with 
their pulmotor worked over the 
still body of our only daughter my 
prayer to God was “Thy will be 
done.’’ later, when all efforts to 
save her had failed, I was faced 
with the fact that our three-and-a- 
half-year-old son needed to know 
what had happened to his older 
sister. What to tell him? Some- 
one suggested that I explain that 
God took his sister. To me that 
was not so, and I could never tell 
that to a child. God did not take 
her in the sense that he put his 
finger on her life, saying, ‘‘ Your 
time is up.’’ Not at six years! I 
cannot believe that a human father 
would wilfully injure or kill his 
child if he was in his right mind. 
How ean we think a heavenly Fa- 
ther, a God of love, could do less 
than a human father? There must 
be some other answer. 

My belief is that we are created 
free by our Maker who wants us 
to live, enjoy the world he has 
given us, and learn to serve him in 
it. Because we are free we often 
grope in many ways to find the 
right way. Medical science has 
helped greatly thus far in prevent- 
ing and curing disease; other sci- 
But we are still 
ignorant or careless and prone to 
accidents, so man does not always 
live his normal span of life. I told 
our son that his sister had been 
very, very sick—too sick for the 
doctors to help her get well, and 
that she had died. 

“*Will she come back?’’ Over a 
period of two years this question 
came in one form or another. ‘‘Why 
doesn’t she come back? I wish she 
would come here again. Where is 
she?’ 

‘*She isn’t here any more,”’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘She lives in heaven now 
and God will take care of her there 
just as he took care of her when 
she lived here.’’ The boy never 
say her after death and I was glad 
for | wanted him to remember her 
lively and vivacious as she was. I 
explained that she didn’t need her 
sick body any more and the part of 


her that lived in heaven was the 


““wonder part,’’ the part of each 
of us that makes me love my chil- 
dren even though they are in the 


_ bedroom sleeping with the door 


My Child Died 


closed and I am downstairs in the 
kitchen and we cannot see each 
other. Or it’s like loving Grandpa 
and Grandma who live way out in 
California, but we know they are 
there and we love them and know 
that they love us. 

When our son said, ‘‘I wish she 
could come back—I miss her,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘So do I, but she can’t. 
But we can remember her and I 
think she remembers and loves us.’’ 
Once he said to me, ‘‘ What kind of 
a house does she live in in heaven? 
Ts it a house like ours?’’ For a 
moment I was stumped. Then I 


remembered, ‘‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.... I go 
to prepare a place for you. If it 


were not so, I would have told 
you.’’ So much else that Jesus said 
has proved true, surely we can 
believe this also. At least it means 
that we are provided for when we 
leave this world. 

So I answered, ‘‘I don’t know 
what kind of a house she lives in, 
but I’m sure it must be a nice one.’’ 
‘“T hope she lives in a nice house,’’ 
he said. I marveled at the faith 
and the understanding and willing- 
ness despite his loneliness, of this 
three-year-old to accept the depar- 
ture of his most adored companion. 
‘‘ Except ye become as a little child, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heayen.”’ 

We have talked of our sister, 
looked at pictures, played with her 
doll, and remembered her. Once 
our older boy noticed his baby 
brother with a bright pink bib on, 
and he remarked thoughtfully, 
‘“‘The baby looks like our sister in 
a pink dress.”’ 

And sometimes comes the ques- 
tion: ‘‘When will I die?’’ Casual- 
ly, for I do not want the children 
to be afraid, I answer, ‘‘I don’t 
know. Nobody knows. Most peo- 
ple die when their bodies wear out, 


get frail and old; but some people. 


By Helen MeCreary Miller — 


die sooner if they get too sick for 
doctors and medicine to help them 
vet well; or if they have an accel 
dent such as getting hit by a car 
or a train.’’? These questions were 
not easy to answer, yet they helped 
me think—they made me put my — 
faith into words that I hoped a 
little mind could grasp. Talking 
about his sister with my son com-_ 
forted me. He was so sweet, so_ 
thoughtful for such a little fellow. 


AND WHAT of me and my 
prayers? I was deeply comforted 
by a husband who said in all faith, 
‘““We will see her again.’’ We had 
never had oceasion before to talk 
or wonder seriously about immor- 
tality or heaven. In fact, I would 
say that we had believed man made 
his own heaven or hell on earth 
with the freedom God had given 
him. (In one sense of the word 
heaven, I still think this is true.) 
As for immortality we had felt that 
there might be a place where souls 


went on, but mostly ‘‘immortal 


life’? meant to us remembering the 
departed souls in relation to their 


- influence on mankind. 


But now there is no question. 
‘“We will see her again.’’ She can’t 
be lost forever save only in the 
memory of those who love her and 
knew her. In a moment of deep 
despair immediately after she died. 
I suddenly saw what I suppose one 
would call a vision (though I have 
always been very skeptical of vi- 
sions—but this was real to me). 
There was a huge hand, so big I 
cannot liken it to anything, and in 
it were three small objects which 
were my husband, our daughte: 
and me. We were all together in 
God’s hand. I remembered the 
psalm, ‘‘Underneath are the ever. 
lasting arms,’’? and the hymn, 
‘““When through the deep waters 
I call thee to go, the rivers of woe 
shall not overflow . . . I’ll strength- 
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en thee, help thee, and cause thee 
to stand, upheld by my righteous, 
omnipotent hand.’’ Perhaps I re- 
membered these lines first, then 
imagined the picture or saw the 
vision, but I think it was the other 
way around. It doesn’t really mat- 
ter, except that I cannot forget it. 
The main thing is that it seemed 
to seal my belief and hope that 
even death does not separate us 
one from another. We still all 
abide in the love of God, no matter 
where we are. 

Throughout the immediate days 
that followed our child’s death our 


- 
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—Religious News Service 
Except ye become as little children... 


lives were strengthened far beyond 
measure by the love and sympathy 
of friends. That the love of God 
is manifest through people and up- 
holds us when we truly care for 
another is a definite reality for us. 

Our hope and faith in God’s 
sure care for us in heaven or on 
earth was strengthened by our 
minister, the late Dr. Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle’s comforting sugges- 
tion that ‘‘This earth is just the 
kindergarten of life.’? I know he 
meant we must keep trying to make 
it a better kindergarten—as he 
himself did. ‘‘Thy will be done on 


earth as it is in heaven.’’ But trul 
what happens to all the persons 
that ‘‘die,’’ even the not-so-famous 
or short-lived persons ? 

It is inconceivable that God 
would not plan a future for them 
where those who here have lived 
in accord with his will may con- 
tinue to grow in spirit, especially 
since it takes most people nearly a 
lifetime to come to know the reali- 
ties of the spiritual world; and few, 
if any, achieve perfection. So, I 
for one, believe there is both a 
heaven on earth (when we are 
living life in tune with God’s laws 
for life here) and a heaven above 
or beyond, where somehow, some- 
where the souls or personalities 
God has created on earth are still 
cared for and still have a chance 
to grow. How? I cannot know. 
But that they do, I am certain. 
They are a step ahead of us, but 
they still must grow by the same 
moral laws which start them on 
earth. 

I have come to believe that they 
know what we are doing, they care 
about and love us, but they do not 
need us or miss us in the same way 
that we miss them. I feel sure that 
because we are all together in God’s 
love, I can pray for my child’s 
spiritual growth in his everlasting 
service. 

Once I recall spending some very 
lonely moments in my room. I was 
jerked out of my misery by the 
thought, voice, or imagination— 
whatever it was—of my daughter 
saying, ‘‘Don’t ery, Mommie, you’d 
better get supper for the kids.’’ 


ANpb WAS my prayer, ‘‘Thy will 
be done’’ wrong? Was it God’s 
will that our child should die? Of 
course, I cannot prove an answer. 
But I can believe. Dr. Tittle 
said when he talked with us, ‘‘God 
shares this loss, this grief with 
you.’’? How this comforted me! I 
remember sitting at the memorial 
service for our child thinking one 
thought only: ‘‘I’m so glad there 
is a God.’’ We think of her death 
as an accident, a result of lack of © 
knowledge about disease. Even 
with penicillin, strep infections 
after a complicated illness can 
work too fast. We believe God 
would have liked her to live here 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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JHE THOUGHTS of youth may 
‘1 be of love, of being accepted by 
the crowd, or of materialistic suc- 
cess but seldom do we think of 
youth as being especially concerned 
with actually making money. Yet, 
almost hidden from all but the 
keenest eyes, is the teenagers sin- 
cere concern to become financially 
independent. There is the desire 
to begin to contribute to the family 
income and to his own allowance 
with money he has earned himself. 

This concern may make itself felt 
and known in various ways. There 
may be the desire for some object 
or article which is beyond the fam- 
ily budget. The young person re- 
alizes that to secure the article will 
take resources beyond what may 
be expected from the family but 
the desire remains. How to secure 
the dreamed-of article? The an- 
swer is obvious—earn the money. 
How ?—by baby-sitting, selling pa- 
pers, or by any number of odd jobs. 

There is widespread acceptance 
of the belief that teenagers should 
have part-time jobs for which they 
receive wages, for it helps to de- 
velop their independence and helps 
them accept responsibility for at 
least a portion of their own ex- 
penses.. At first unconsciously, and 
later consciously, the teenager 
begins to feel the pressure of par- 
ents and others to become self-re- 
liant. In a very real sense it seems 
to be part of the ‘‘great American 
tradition.’’ This is especially true 
of teenage boys. It is felt that 
unless initiative is taken during 
this period of adolescence some- 
thing is lacking in the moral fibre 
of the individual or in the teach- 
ing. 

An article in Vision, magazine of 
Christian living for young people, 
entitled ‘‘Pocket Money Pointers’’ 
(April 16, 1950) illustrates this 
pot very well. The article con- 
cerns itself with suggestions to 
rural young people on making 
money. It is pointed specifically 
at wholesome ways in which a teen- 
ager living on a farm ean increase 
his or her pocket-money in addi- 
tion to the obvious opportunities 
such as raising chickens, pigs, and 
so on, the implication being that 
all self-respecting American boys 
and girls not only could, but 
should, be thinking in terms of 
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—EHva Luoma 


Most teenagers like to feel self-reliant. 


earning some money. There is 
nothing wrong with this implica- 
tion but it is interesting to note 
that such is the custom. 

The problem of earning a por- 
tion of one’s spending money is a 
little more difficult in the city than 
in the country. Among the oldest 
and most time-honored ways for 
fellows to earn money is clerking in 
a grocery or other small store or 
carrying a newspaper route. More 
recently, girls have had increased 
opportunity for earning money 
with the growth of the practice of 
hiring teenage girls to look after 
babies and small children while the 
parents have the evening out. 
Baby-sitting has offered many high- 
school girls the opportunity to earn 
spending money and to supplement 
an allowance from the family in a 
very fine way. Obviously, these are 


only two or three ways of earning 
money employed by thousands of 
high-school-girls and boys. There 
are almost as many ways of earn- 
ing money as there are teenagers. 
Some are good and some are not 
So good. 

Part-time jobs sometimes involve 
teenagers in situations where un- 
Christian ideals and practices are 
the custom. Let me illustrate. A 
high-school boy was employed by 
the owner of a small neighborhood 
grocery to help in running the 
store. His job was to keep the 
shelves stocked, to sweep out the 
store and to be general ‘‘handy 
man.’’ Among other duties he was 
to box certain vegetables and fruits 
—always putting the inferior fruit 
on the bottom and a certain per- 
centage of it in each box. As gro- 
ceries were delivered one or two 


HEARTHSTONE 


By Lester G. McAllister 


extra items were to be included. 
If the housewife kept them they 
were added to the bill. If not, it 
was a mistake. Upon complaining 
to the owner about such a practi¢e 
the boy was informed it was a com- 
mon practice and he could take it 
or leave it. 

In such circumstances parents 
and teachers need to help their 
youth evaluate these contrary 
ideals and practices so that they 
will not be swayed by them. In 
some instances parents may have 
_to consider whether the experience 
in a particular job will do more 
harm than good to the youth’s 
Christian development. Guidance 
is certainly necessary and occasion- 
ally prudence will require that the 
young person’s best interests will 
be served by a change of job. 

Uppermost in the mind of both 
teen-ager and his parents, should 
be the thought that more than 
likely the part-time employment of 
the present will not be the individ- 
ual’s life vocation. It is true that 
frequently a life vocation will 
emerge from such work but most 
often the job at this age is ulti- 
mately abandoned for more perma- 
nent work and for a definite career. 
Whenever the temporary employ- 
ment seemingly teaches ideals and 
practices contrary to the youth’s 
Christian training it would seem 
better to shift jobs and try some- 
thing else. If not, bad practices 
and ideals may be learned that will 
cause much harm in later life. _ 

Whenever such adjustments have 
to be made there is always the pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding on the 
part of the teen-ager. The boy or 


girl may not always see the full 
implications of what is happening 


to him. Much of the danger of 
such. misunderstanding may be 
overcome if parents make clear to 
the teen-ager the Conditions under 
which part-time employment can 
be contracted. If the young person 
sees clearly that part-time employ- 
ment is a privilege which the par- 
ent grants rather than a right to 
be freely exercised a long step has 
been taken in the right direction. 
The parent should make clear the 
hours which might be free for 
work, the type of work which will 
be acceptable and what part, if 
any, of the money earned should 
be returned to the family budget 
and for what uses the money earned 
should be spent. For instance, 
there is a great difference as to 
whether the young person is earn- 
ing the money for something spe- 
cial which he would like to have or 
whether the money is needed as 
a contribution to the family rent 
and food budget. 

There are definite values to earn- 
ing spending money. For one 
thing, several different jobs give a 
broad background of experience in 
the business world and in meeting 
people; experiences that will prove 
invaluable in later life. A high 
standard of craftsmanship and 
workmanship is as possible in the 
short-term job as is possible in pro- 
fessional occupations. This might 
well be the proving ground of hab- 
its of good workmanship that will 
last all through life. 

. Even if there is not question of 
unethical practice the question ‘‘Is 
the job that important?’’ may be 
legitimately raised. Some part- 
time jobs prevent teen-agers from 
participating in extra-curricular 
activities of school such as athlet- 


ics, band, orchestra, or dramatics. 
For the teen-ager failure to expe- 
rience these activities may be most 
crucial. Participation in the ac- 
tivities of the group is most impor- 
tant to this age-level. Failure to 
participate keeps the teen-ager 
from normal intercourse with 
others his own age. 

During his senior year in high 
school one boy took a job ushering 
in one of the local movie houses. 
His hours were such that he worked 
while others his age were free and 
when there were class activities 
such as the senior banquet and bac- 
calaureate and other graduation 
activities he would be at work. As 
a consequence a most important 
series of events in his life had little 
or no meaning. The memories of 
this period were of work and more 
work. To a certain extent he was 
cheated out of this thrilling period 
of life. He did take time off for 
the actual graduation but still re- 
members that it cost two dollars 
and fifty cents to get someone to 
work in his place! 

It seems to me that in such in- 
stances parents need to consider 
whether the wage-paying job or the 
important experience of life will 
do more to help the youth grow as 
Christian youth need to grow. The 
character-building activities may 
far outweigh the small monetary 
consideration of the moment. What 
has been said of school activities 
might be said as well for participa- 
tion in church-sponsored and com- 
munity activities. 

Regardless of how any of us may 
feel the facts remain the same: 
teen-agers will continue to seek a 
means to earn spending money and 
a little more besides. Therefore, 


we raise the question: Is the job — 


that important? Certainly, there 
is no desire to stifle initiative and 


self-reliance yet there are times 


when other values should not be 
(Continued on page 28.) 


Praise, Oh, Praise Our God WORSHIP IN TH 
ralse, ; raise ur oO 


A: _King 


Praise, oh, praise our God and King! 
Hymns of adoration sing; 

Praise Him that He made the sun; 
Day by day his course to run; 

And the silver moon by night, 
Shining with her gentle light; 

Praise Him that He gave the rain 

To mature the swelling grain: 

For His mercies still endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


—Rev. Sir H. W. BAKER 


Through the Vight Thy Spirit 


_Kept 


Through the night thy spirit kept 
Watch beside me while I slept; 

Now the dark has passed away, 
Thank thee, Lord, for this new day. 


North and south and east and west 
May thy holy Name be blest; 
Everywhere beneath the sun, 
As in heav’n thy will be done. 


Give me food that I may live; 
Every naughtiness forgive; 
Keep all evil things away 

From thy children thro’ this day. 


—W. CANTON 


wa, Away in Ol MNudea 


Far away in old Judea, 

Lived the gentle Lord of love; 
Happy children gathered round him, 
Wheresoever he might move, 

And sometimes left their play, 

Just to follow him all day. 


Through the fields he often led them, 
Where the lovely lilies grew, 

Where the crested lark went singing 
Upward to the sky so blue; 

Thus with him and birds and flowers, 
Glad they spent the golden hours. 


Wondrous stories Jesus told them 
Of our Father’s thoughtful care; 
How he loves us, leads us, keeps us, 
Every day and everywhere; 

So we never need to fear, 

Since his help is always near. 


A —WatLter J. Matuams 
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One of a child’s basic needs is for security. Has 
child should find his security in his home. Pa 
ents cannot give to children something which th 
themselves do not possess. Parents should, ther 
fore, feel secure in the love and care of God, ar 
in his dependable plan for the world. Parents wl 
have found God the Source of Security will ther 
selves be untroubled in the midst of the uncertai 
ties and perplexities of these days and can he 
their children to the same serenity. 

Children soon learn that the day is for wo 
and play, and the night for rest. This, is a pa 
of God’s good plan for his world. It is becau 
of his love and care for us that he made such 
plan. 


Yet the Lord will command his lovingkindne 
in the daytime ; 
And in the night his song’ shall be with me. 
—Psalm 42:8. 


Children may experience worship through di 
cussing with their parents the ways in which Gc 
eares for his world. If conversation about religion 
matters is strained and unnatural, it cannot lee 
to worship. You should speak as sincerely ar 
freely about such vital matters as you do abo 
the trivial everyday happenings in your life. 

Ancient Jewish parents were instructed by la 
to talk to their children about religious matter 
(Read Deut. 6:6-7.) David, king of Israel, looke 
upon his relationship with his people as that of 
father and his family. It was, therefore, his r 
sponsibility to talk to them of God’s loving eax 
From one of his psalms we know that he di 
(Read Psalm 40:10-11.) ~ . 


As children grow in their experience and unde 
standing of their world and of God’s nature, the 
will grow in ability to understand God’s wor 
The poetic beauty of Psalm 23 charms some sme 
children even when they cannot understand 4 
words. If parents repeat it to their children, ar 
children learn to repeat it with their parents, #l 
sense of security it gives to parents will commut 
cate itself to the children. As children grow olde 
its meaning will gradually grow with them. (Re 
Psalm 23.) 7 

Jesus taught his followers about God’s lovir 
care for them. He stressed the relative unim: 0 
tance of physical needs and the greater impor 
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spiritual ones. He wanted his hearers to realize 
t God’s plan for them included provision of all 
dful things; that their greater thought and care 
uld be for the spiritual. 
‘Therefore I tell you, do not be anxious about 
ir life, what you shall eat or what you shall 
nk, nor about your body, what you shall put 
Is not life more than food, and the body more 
n clothing? Look at the birds of the air: they 
ther sow nor reap nor gather into barns, and 
your heavenly Father feeds them. Are you not 
more value than they? And which of you by 
ne anxious can add one cubit to his span of 
? And why be anxious about clothing? Con- 
er the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
ther toil nor spin; yet I tell you, even Solomon 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
t if God so clothes the grass of the field, which 
ay is alive and tomorrow is thrown into the 
n, will he not much more clothe you, O men 
little faith? Therefore do not be anxious, say- 
, ‘What shall we eat?’ or ‘What shall we drink?’ 
‘What shall we wear?’ For the Gentiles seek 
these things; and your heavenly Father knows 
t you need them all. But seek first his kingdom 
| his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
irs as well.’’ 


—Matthew 6:25-33. 


\ Christian home should express thanksgiving to 
1 for all his good gifts and loving care as did 
-psalmist of old. Such thanksgiving may be 
sship for the child. 


will give thee thanks with my whole heart; 

sefore the gods will I sing praises unto thee. 

will worship toward thy holy temple, 

ind give thanks unto thy name for thy loving- 
kindness and for thy truth: 

‘or thou hast magnified thy word above all ny 

_ name. 

n the day that I called thou answeredst me, 

‘hou didst encourage me with strength in my 


soul. 
—Psalm 138 :1-3. 


se Scriptures and the poems on these pages may 
ised for times of informal worship during work, 
or conversation, or in periods of quiet family 


W. hed! Te, oloving Bhulhs 


We thank thee, loving Father, 
For all thy tender care, 

For food and clothes and shelter 
And all the world so fair. 


—ANONYMOUS 


BAL Dial Gand pandsGreee 
tie Say 


All that’s. good, and great, and true, 
All that is and is to be, 
Be it old or be it new, 
Comes, O Father, comes from Thee. 


Not a bird that doth not sing 
Sweetest praises to Thy name; 
Not an insect on the wing 

But Thy wonders doth proclaim. 


Every blade and every tree, 
All in happy concert ring, 
And in wondrous harmony 
Join in praises to their King. 


Fill us, then, with love divine; 
Grant that we, though toiling here, 
May in spirit, being Thine, 

See and hear Thee everywhere. 


—GODFREY THRING 


Prayer 


Our Father, we come before this table and before 
thee in humble gratitude not only for the things we 
now have but for the inner assurance that in thy 
love and care is provision for all needs always. Draw 
us ever closer to thee that we may win thy continued 
blessing and know thy blessed peace. Amen.? 


—WILLIAM CLOUGH 


Payer 


We come to the close of another day thanking thee, 
our Father, for watching over us, asking thy for- 
giveness for our forgetfulness and for wandering 
away from thee. In many ways we have not been 
good children. We have done many things we ought 
not to have done and have passed up many oppor- 
tunities. Yet we come tonight knowing that thy lov- 
ing care is with us still. Give us the refreshment. 
of rest for a better tomorrow. In Jesus’ name. Amen! 


—WILLIAM CLOUGH 


1From Father, We Thank Thee by William A. Clough. Copy-- 
right 1949 by Pierce and Smith. By permission of A ingabies 
‘Cokesbury SER: 
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Cuddle Pear 


GIVES AND TAKES 


By Anne M. Halladay 


UD BLE BEAR was taking a walk in Piney For- 
est. 

The West Wind of spring was blowing. Each year 

it came to melt and dry the winter snows. 

It whipped up the dry leaves along the path and 
sent them whirling into the air. 

Cuddle Bear smiled. 

““West Wind can’t blow me around like that,’’ he 
told himself. ‘‘I’m too big for West Wind to bother 
me.’’ Just saying the words made Cuddle Bear feel 
very big and important. 

Then as he padded along he heard a scratching 
sound behind one of the rocks beside the path. 

Cuddle Bear leaned to see. 

‘Well, hi, Sammy!’’ he eried. 

For sure enough there was Sammy Squirrel, his 
tail straight out, his tiny feet scratching for all they 
were worth at the pile of sand beneath the rock. 

““What are you doing, Sammy?’’ Cuddle Bear 
asked. 

“Trying to uncover some pinion nuts that I stored 
in a hole under this rock last fall. There must have 
been a landslide here. The hole is all closed up now.”’ 

Serateh! Seratech! The tiny paws began to dig 
again. _ 

“Well, here, Sammy, wait a minute,’’? Cuddle Bear 
stooped down and gave two good swipes at the pile 
ot sand. The second one opened into a large crack 
under the rock. 

“Chit, chit, good for you!’? Sammy Squirrel chat- 
tered as he poked his nose inside the hole. ‘The nuts 
are here all right. I am glad, for this was my last 
store of nuts. These will have to last until warm 
weather. Thank you, Cuddle Bear. It must be fine 
to have such big strong paws. Maybe I can help you 


sometime to pay you for this.”’ 

Cuddle Bear stood up straight and tall. He could 
not keep from throwing out his chest a little. He 
was big and strong. He had to smile just a little 
to think that Sammy Squirrel could have any idea 
that a squirrel could help a bear. 

Cuddle Bear walked on and took the path that led 
toward the river. Just as he reached the spot under- 
neath Old Willow Tree, West Wind came swishing by 
again and swept through her branches. 

‘‘Oh dear!?’ sighed Old Willow Tree. ‘‘Now see 
what West Wind has done—tangled my branches just 
as I was getting ready to open my pussy willow 
buds!’ 

Cuddle Bear looked up. 

Sure enough three of Old Willow Tree’s lower 
branches were caught against each other in a mix-up 
of twigs and stems. 

‘‘Just a minute, Old Willow Tree,’’ Cuddle Bear 
called. Then he stood tip-toe and pulled and shook 
at the tangled branches. In a minute the branches 
were free and swung back into their right places. 

‘*Oh, thank you, Cuddle Bear!’’ sighed Old Willow 


Tree. ‘‘I feel so much better with my branches in 
order. I hope that I can do something for you some 
time.’’ 


Cuddle Bear smiled to himself again. How could 
Old Willow Tree standing so still day after day there 
beside the forest path ever help a lively little bear? 

But Cuddle Bear did not have to wait long for his 
answer to that question. For just then— 

“Puff, Puff, Puff!’’ West Wind whistled by again. 
And this time before Cuddle Bear could reach up his 
paw to hold it, West Wind had snatched his little 
red cap from his head and carried it high into the 
alr. ; 

Up, up, up, it flew. a 

“‘Ke-e-e-e!’’ Cuddle Bear squealed. ; 

Then his eyes opened wide and round. For before 
ever he could squeal another squeal, Old Willow Tree 
reached out with the very branch that Cuddle Bear_ 
had set free just a moment before, and caught Cuddle — 
Bear’s red cap right on the tip of a twig. ; 

“‘Oh, thank you, Old Willow Tree!’’? Cuddle Bear ~ 
eried out. He reached up then to get his cap. 

But alas, it was just about one paw’s length out 
of his reach. 

Cuddle Bear looked around for a stone to stand 


es He began to tug at one to roll it into the 
path. 


Push-tug, push-tug! 
(Continued on page ee 
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‘Do- AS-\ALE RoE” 


NCE UPON A TIME, I am 
not sure whether it was many 
years ago or last year, for the story- 
teller did not tell me, there lived 
a family of five, the mother and 
father, Jack, Janet and Tom. Their 
home was not a palace but just 
such a home as many of us live in. 
It was a nice house and had in it 
everything they needed. The peo- 
ple there should have been happy, 
but somehow they were not. Once 
upon a time they had been very 
happy, but something had _ hap- 
pened, nobody could tell when or 
what, but they all knew it had hap- 
pened. 

Jack never wanted to do any- 
thing he was asked to do any more. 
He teased Janet every time he went 
into the house, and Tom also came 
in for his share. Poor little Tom! 
He thought his big brother Jack 
was fine and wanted to follow him 
everywhere, which of course made 
Jack very angry. 

Perhaps you think Jack was to 
blame for the home’s not being 
happy, but you see he wasn’t; not 
altogether anyway, for Janet left 
her things scattered all over the 
house and when their mother re- 
proved her she pouted and said 


that she could never do what she ~ 


wanted to, but had to be working 
nd cleaning up while the other 
Beis were having a good time. 

But even then Jack and Janet 
were not altogether to blame, for 
Tom kicked and fussed when he 
~couldn’t have his way. 

Things kept on this way until 
one morning the mother asked Jack 
zo go downtown on an errand for 
her before school, when he had 
Bplanned to meet some boys and play 
ball. 

‘‘Oh, pshaw, a feller can’t ever 
do what he wants to around this 
house!’’ and Jack banged his knife 
‘and fork down on his plate and 
started to rush out. 


‘“Wait,’’ called his _ father. 
‘““Come back a minute. I have 
heard you say that many times be- 
fore, and I have heard Janet and 
Tom say it too, so I have a prop- 
osition to make you all. Let each 
one of us do exactly as we please 
from now on. If any of us are 
asked to do something we don’t 
want to do we can just say so, and 
nobody is to complain if the others 
don’t act to suit him. What do 
you say to that proposition ?’’ 


“Bully!’’ eried Jack. ‘‘Does it 
start now?”’ 

ce Yes. 2? 

‘*Fine!’” echoed Janet. 

‘Goody, goody!’’ and Tom 
clapped his hands in glee. Nobody 


could tell him to wash his hands, 
or do anything he didn’t want to 
do. 

Jack rushed off to his ball game 
without bringing in the eonel 
Janet left her bed unmade and the 
dishes unwashed to run over for 
Mary and walk to school with her. 
Tom didn’t want to go to school, 
so he went out in the back yard 
where he was building-a little house 
for his dog. 

Everybody had a fine time all 
the morning and came in for lunch 
as hungry as bears. 


‘‘Oh!’’ eried Janet when she 


reached the dining-room door, for 
instead of the tempting hot lunch 
which usually waited for them, the 
table was just as they had left it 
at breakfast, soiled dishes and the 
remnants of breakfast still on the 
table. 

Jack and Tom were right Wehind 
her, and they all rushed into the 
livitig- room looking for their 
mother. Surely she must be sick, 
for nothing like this had ever 
greeted them before! When they 


By Annie Sills Brooks 
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entered the living-room there she 
sat in an easy chair reading a book. 

‘““Why isn’t luneh ready?’’ in- 
quired Jack. ‘‘I’m in a great 
hurry. The fellers are practicing 
for a match game with the seventh 
gerade next week.’’ 

The mother looked up from her 
book long enough to say, ‘‘I didn’t 
feel like cooking any lunch today; 
you'll just have to eat what you 
ean find.’’ 

The three tramped out to the 
kitchen and ate what cold food 
they could find; but it wasn’t good, 
and there were soiled pans and 
bowls around. They ate in silence, 
wondering how it happened that 
their mother didn’t want to cook 
lunch. They had never heard her 
Say even once that she didn’t want 
to do it. There was just one little 
cooky left in the jar and everybody 
wanted that, but Tom got it first 
and went off eating it. 

Jack and Janet hurried back to 
school and Tom went back to the 
yard. The dog house was finished 
and there wasn’t anything else he 
wanted to do. There was nobody 
to play with. He began to wish 
he had gone to school, but he 
couldn’t go now for the teacher 
would want his excuse for being 
absent all the morning, and of 
course he hadn’t any except that 
he didn’t want to go. So he went 
off down the street to watch some 
men building a house in the next 
block. While he was there he saw 
his mother drive off with Mrs. 
Moore. They passed by where he 


stood and his mother waved her 
hand at him, but didn’t say a word 
about where she was going or when 
she would be back. 

Jack stayed away until almost 
night, playing ball with the boys, 
and Janet went somewhere with — 


her friends. When they all came 
in the house was still in disorder; 
the table was just as it had been 
left in the morning and their 
mother and father were both gone. 


T Hey PRETENDED it was fine 
_nobody to ask if they had studied 
their lessons, or to remind Janet 
to do her practicing, or to ask Jack 
if he had brought in the wood, or 
Tom if he had washed his hands. 
They thought of course their 
mother would be home soon and 
get a hot supper, for as they had 
had no lunch to speak of they were 
famished. 

The house was chilly now that 
night had come on. A fire would 
have felt good, but there was no 
wood. It was funny how cold and 
cheerless the living-room looked 
with no fire and with papers, books, 
sweaters and balls scattered all over 
the floor, and no mother or father 
there! Just when they were be- 
ginning to feel very desperate they 
heard the car drive into the yard 
and they all ran to the door. Their 
mother and father came in, talking 


and laughing together just as 
though everything wasn’t all 
wrong. 


‘‘Hello, kiddies!’’ called their 
father. ‘‘Think we were lost? The 
truth is that Mother and I have 
been wanting to eat a meal at the 
new hotel and we thought we’d 
just try it tonight. It was great 
fun. 
here to go with us.”’ 

Not a word was said about their 
supper, so one by one the children 
stole out to the kitchen and ate 
what they could find. Nobody re- 
minded them that it was bedtime, 
but at last they crawled into beds 
that were just as they had gotten 
out of them in the morning. Jack 
announced before he went that he 
was going fishing with the boys at 
Six next morning and wanted to 
be waked in time. 

“Why didn’t somebody wake me 
up?’ he stormed next morning 
when he found he had slept until 
seven-thirty. ‘‘You all knew I 
wanted to go fishing. I told you 
so last night.’’ 

“Nobody wanted to get up so 
early to wake you,’’ answered his 
father, and there was nothing Jack 
could say, for he had agreed with 


Too bad none of you were 


joy to the proposition that every- 
body should do as he pleased. 

The mother didn’t get up for 
breakfast. She said she was tired 
of getting up and wanted to rest. 
The father said he was going down- 
town for breakfast. As he was 
leaving, Tom reminded him that he 
had promised to take them all down 
to the lake fishing that afternoon. 

‘Well, the Browns have asked 
Mother and me to ride into the city 
with them this afternoon and we’ve 
decided that we would rather do 
that, so we are not going fishing.”’ 

There was some fruit and a loaf 
of bread the grocer had left on the 
kitchen table, so Jack and Janet 
and Tom made their breakfast on 
that. Jack went off to find the boys 
and hear about the fishing trip he 
had missed, Janet went over to 
Mary’s, and Tom to play with the 
little boy next door, but somehow 
none of them felt very happy. 
They came in for another cold 
lunch just in time to see their 
mother and father drive off with 
the Browns in their big ear. 

The three went into the dining 
room and sat down. They looked 
around the disordered room with 
its dirty dishes and cold seraps of 
food, and for a long time nobody 
spoke. 

‘*Gee,’’ said Tom at last, ‘‘I wish 
Mother would want to cook us 
something else to eat! I’m so 
hungry.’’ 

‘*Same here,’’ echoed Jack. 

‘“‘And it is Saturday and I 
haven’t a dress fit to wear tomor- 
row,’ sighed Janet. ‘‘I left my 
good one lying on the floor, and 
it’s all wrinkled up.”’ 

For a long time nobody spoke. 


JACK AND JANET and Tom 
looked around the room again. 

‘“‘T guess there are two sides to 
this doing as you please,’’ said 
Jack. 

‘There are,’’ said Janet. ‘‘To 
make a home you like to live in, 
everybody has to do some things 
he wants to and some things he 
doesn’t want to.’’ 

‘‘Let’s do some we don’t want 
to now and see if we can’t make 
Mother want to be as she used tege 
suggested Tom. 

And to make a long story short, 
they did. When their mother and 


father came home the dishes were 
all washed, the house in order, and 
a bright fire burning in the living- 


room. 


‘‘Well, bless 


‘Tt does indeed,’’ smiled 


mother, as she tried to hug all three 


at once. 


my soul!’’ 
claimed the father, looking around. 
‘‘This looks like a real home. 


re) 


eX- 


their 


‘““What do you all say to running : 


down to the hotel for a real supper - 


and then back home for some games — 
around the fire?’’ asked the father, © 
And of course that was some- 


thing everybody wanted. 


From Adventuring in Peace and Good- 


will. Used 


Press. 


by permission of Pilgrim © 


IS THE JOB THAT 
IMPORTANT? 


(From page 23.) 


sacrificed for the lesser value of a 


little extra pocket money. 


The 


value of church and community ac- 
tivities cannot be measured in dol- 


lars and cents. 


Parents need to 


give careful guidance at this point. 
Surely a middle course can be 


found. 


Our answer to the question must 
be, ‘‘No, the job is not that impor- 
tant!’’ if it is felt necessary to 
sacrifice participation in school and 


chureh activities. On the 


other 


hand part-time employment and 
odd jobs to earn spending money 


can be a valuable learning 


expe- 


rience in the life of the individual 
and serve to train the boy and girl 
mm an Important area of life. There 
is real need for parents to give 
guidance at this crucial period in 


the life of youth. 
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CUDDLE BEAR 
(From page 26.) 


““Whew!’’ Cuddle Bear shook his head. 
was just too heavy to budge. 
to rest a minute. 

When he stood up to try again a flash of red in 
the trees above the path took his eye. 

““Hi, Cuddle Bear, what is the matter?’’ Sammy 
Squirrel was looking down from a branch above Cud- 
dle Bear’s head. Sammy’s tail was bent up into a 
question mark along his back. 

Cuddle Bear pointed to his little red cap dangling 
on the twig above them. 

“Chit, chit, chit,’’ laughed Sammy Squirrel. ‘‘I 
guess that it is my turn now to help you.’’ 

Sammy Squirrel gave a little jump onto one of Old 
Willow Tree’s larger branches. Then slowly he began 
to creep along the smaller branch holding tight with 
his little paws and balancing himself with flicks of 
his bushy tail. 


The stone 
So he sat down on it 


Closer, closer, closer now he came to the little red 
cap. Then with one last step he lifted the cap with 
his nose and sent it floating down to the ground. 

‘*He-e-e-e!’’ squealed Cuddle Bear. ‘‘Thank you, 
Sammy Squirrel.”’ Cuddle Bear stopped to pick up 
itis little red cap, and pulled it down over his fuzzy 
head. 

““You are welcome, 
help you.”’ 


Cuddle Bear stood still in the path. 


Why, sure enough, Sammy Squirrel HAD helped 
him and so had Old Willow Tree! 

Cuddle Bear pulled his little red cap on good and 
tight and started up the path to the old mine. He 
did not have that important feeling any more. But 
a new and pleasant feeling had come to take its place. 

‘T like the way we give and take in Piney Forest,’’ 
Cuddle Bear said later when he told Big Brown Bear 
Mama and Big Brown Bear Papa all about it over 
their supper porridge. 


Cuddle Bear. I was glad to 


Biblegram 
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Directions for solving: Guess the words defined 
below and write each guessed word over the num- 
bered dashes following the definition. Then transfer 
each letter of the guessed word to the same numbered 
white square in the pattern. The black squares in- 
dicate word endings. The filled pattern, reading 
from left to right, will contain a selected quotation 
from the Bible. 
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(Solution on page 28.) 
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| bere DADDY seems like a visitor!’’ 

What travelling man has not experienced the 
embarrassment of such frank statements from his 
offspring? Or from his wife, ‘‘Everything always 
runs smoothly while you’re here, but just wait until 
you leave!’’ 

At our house for the past thirteen years, the father 
has been obliged by the nature of his work to be away 
from home about half the time. The extent of each 
absence varies from two days to three weeks. Inevit- 
ably that has made a difference in the home life for 
our four children, now nearly all grown. Adjust- 
ments had to be made. There have been losses and 
there have been gains. As we look back on those years 
we feel that we could have done better at all points. 
We are sure that what we have done is not a shining 
example. But the editor asked us to tell our story, 
and here it is. 

At the time the travelling job offer came, our two 
oldest children were in the early grades at school and 
two were still of pre-school age. We talked over what 
it would mean. It was the type of work that the 
husband’s training and experience fitted him to do 


and he was eager to do it. At the same time he 
recognized that his wife would have to make the 
major adjustment in taking over full responsibility 
for the home in his absences. She was proud that 
his ability was recognized and was willing to carry 
the extra load so that he could accept the position. 
Then came the exceedingly difficult days for her. 
‘“‘T realized how much I had leaned on my husband. 
He paid the bills, helped buy groceries and played 
with the children while I put the evening meal on the 
table. He helped with baths and with dishes. In 
short, I had depended on him not only for companion- 
ship and decisions, but also for relief from pressing 
household duties and for baby sitting. When he was 
gone, I felt such an emptiness. I was lost and felt 
that I just couldn’t manage. The thing that carried 
me through those days of adjustment was a morning 
quiet hour before the children were up. I would 
waken with the feeling that I had more to do than 
one person could possibly do. In the quite hour I 
made out a list of necessary things and asked God 
for strength for the day and for the wisdom to let 
go the unnecessary things. I-had the conviction that - 


The father whose business takes him away from home may enjoy a special hobby with his child. 
—Pinney from Lonkmeyer. 


George 
Oliver 


'God would not give me more to do than he wanted me 
to do and that I must cut out the non-essentials with 
'God’s euidance.’’ 

_ This meant dropping some activities outside the 
‘home. However, she did not stop everything. That 
'would not have been fair to the children. She kept 
up her music. She did not let the husband’s absence 
‘keep her from serving her church as a Sunday school 
teacher, a member of the church choir, an officer 
‘in women’s organization, and the assistant organist 
at the church. 

To keep from being merely ‘‘a visitor,’’ the father 
sought to develop his own strong personal relation- 
ships with the children. He started the children in 
playing the piano by giving them beginning lessons. 
Soon we were sending them to a regular music teacher, 
but he played duets with them, listened to their 
practicing and noted their progress with enthusiasm. 
When the girls grew older and enjoyed singing he 
purchased trios and chorus music, even made arrange- 
ments himself, and coached the three girls in singing 
together. In the girls’ minds the trio singing was so 
strongly associated with their father’s interest that 
they surprised him on two different Father’s Days 
with recordings. Those recordings of his daughters’ 
singing, needless to say, are highly prized by him. 

Christmas gifts included games each year, and 
Daddy was always ready to play with the youngsters 
and their friends. The shelves under the china closet 
now bulge with an assortment of games, the accumula- 
tion of the years. The son, youngest of the four 
children, now in his early teens, has kept his father 
younger by many a game of horseshoes and tennis. 
And Dad’s hands still feel the sting of the baseball 
he was trying to catch while his son was learning 
some of the arts of a pitcher. 3 

Other interests have been reading aloud and ama- 
teur photography. A. A. Milne’s Winme the Pooh 
and others of his nonsensical stories, and Bernard 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Inon have been favor- 
ites. In their daddy’s makeshift darkroom in the 
basement the children found delight in ‘‘helping’”’ 
him and learning some of the magic of developing 
and printing pictures. ; 

Of course, this is nothing more than most fathers 
do with their children. . But the point is, the absentee 
father must have special relationships with his chil- 
dren that are mutually enjoyable and enriching. 


In THE absentee father type of home, special ad- 
justments have to be made. Mother slips in and out 
of the role of being the only parent. For a few days 
she is responsible for all the decisions and must out- 
line all the plans for the family. Then Father comes 
home and she must step aside somewhat and talk 
things over with him. Frequently, without realizing 
it, he upsets the family routine and the agreed upon 
plans. He must recognize that life has had to go on 
in his absence. He must support decisions made and 
help to carry the load. In disciplinary matters, the 
wife must be careful not to threaten punishment from 
Dad when he returns and thus make him a dreaded 
person. 
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Sasi from Monkmeyer 
The absentee father must develop a strong personal relation- 
ship with his child, 


—Religious News Service 


The father also steps in and out of a role. While 
away he is an individual with almost no way of carry- 
ine his share of family responsibilities. Perhaps on 
a suddenly cold night while he is in a steam-heated 
hotel room, his wife is struggling with an unruly 
furnace or remembering that the automobile radiator 
must be drained. While he is eating on the diner by 
himself, Mother and children at the family table are 
talking over the everyday events of school, family, 
church and neighborhood. His schedule may be 
heavy with meetings and appointments from dawn to 
midnight or again he may find time hanging heavy 
on his hands. When he returns home he is always 
ereeted with joy and it is with joy that he picks up 
the role of being father again. But he has to learn 
what has transpired. He must adjust to the family 
schedule and family plans. There will be repairs and 
household or family problems that await his atten- 
tion. His absence has caused him to lose a continuity 
with the family’s life and he must seek to bridge that 
gap as best he can and make his contribution as 
father and husband. 

Family finances have to be handled jointly. Our 
checking and savings accounts have always been ar- 
ranged so that either the husband or wife can draw 
on them when needed, always notifying the other 
when doing so. The monthly accounts are reviewed 
together so that each understands the situation and 
they agree together what is to be done. 

Detailed information concerning the schedule and 
forwarding addresses for each trip is left at home so 
that mail to him can be addressed properly and at 
the right time. 
haps by telegram, is sent home as well as to the office. 
It is most cheering to find a letter from home waiting 
at the hotel—a letter that doesn’t list all the woes, 
but contains chatty news bits of family doings, a 
quote of a new childish saying, a scribbling from son 
or daughter, a clipping or an amusing cartoon from 
the home town paper, or a letter enclosed from rela- 
tives or friends. This detailed information concern- 
ing the itinerary is also important in case of emer- 
geney. 

Birthday and other family celebrations have had 

to be adjusted, a day or two earlier or later so that 
Father could be present. Sometimes he cannot be 
there and sends a special letter or package, or tele- 
phones at an appropriate time. On wedding anni- 
versaries and at other times, Father has a ‘‘date’’ 
with Mother when they leave the children and go 
out for dinner, or to a movie or a symphony. 
We early realized that the father could not make 
it a practice to bring home presents each time. The 
trins were too frequent, and _ besides being too ex- 
pensive, gifts each time would become commonplace. 
But in eases of extended trips to the Far West, to 
Canada or Mexico, or to some other place where 
especially interesting gifts can be secured, he has 
brought home a surprise package for each one. 

The travel experiences of the father have proved 
a means of enriching family life. The pictures he 
took of places, scenery and people have illustrated 
__ the story of his travels. So also do the picture post 


If plans change, prompt word, per-’ 


Se Madam, the sole purpose of that brush is to 
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cards he has purchased wherever he went. On each 
return home his suitcase has contained several items 
for the collections of various members of the family, 
such as match covers, hotel soap, stamps, maps, and 
salt and pepper sets. 

The father’s travel frequently takes him to the 
cities where the family has previously lived. This 
has made possible keeping a more vital contact with 
friends and relatives. He, of course, always carries 
pictures of his family and proudly points how the 
children have grown and tells of their latest prowesses 
in school and church. On return home his report 
includes the news gleaned from such visits. Some- 
times he has time only to telephone (his address book 
contains a list of telephone numbers in more than a 
score of cities) while between trains, but even such 
brief visits help keep the ties stronger between fami- 
lies. During recent years the oldest daughter and 
then the second one have been away at college. It 
is surprising how it can be managed to go by that 
college town when on a field trip! 


Q CCASIONALLY when the destination and the 
time of the trip are convenient, some members or all 
of the family go along. The son had a memorable 
visit with his grandparents a few years before their 
death. In recent years when the family now can do 
without her, the wife has gone with her husband. 
They have enjoyed again the opportunity to be to- 
gether. 7 

Our family worship is simple. At the table, we 
have always joined hands while expressing our thanks. 
Our prayers nearly always include mention of absent 
members of the family. And now that our oldest is 
married and gone, and other daughter at school, it 
isn’t always Daddy who is mentioned before the 
throne of grace. Our family ties are strong in spite’ 
of absences. We have sought to keep our family a 
unit through sharing activities, sharing ideals and 
through worship. 


RUSS PRIESTLEY 


hold the door open until I’m finished.’’ — 


a. 


mn an Haster morning breakfast for the family. 


ss eet) 
—Lowise Price Bell 
The youngsters will love it, 


and remember it for a long, long time! 


eee7 BR IS a wonderful day, 
+ and the EKaster season is one of 
the happiest in the entire year; 
Christmas takes first place. h 
days mean much to all Christian 
people, because of the religious 


“significance. . . and this should 


always come first and be firmly in- 


stilled in the minds of our chil- 


4 


- ._ 


Both 


youngsters (Pe : 


dren. Once this is done, we can 
enter into the play spirit of Santa 
Claus and the Easter Bunny, 
knowing that there will be no con- 
fusion in their minds in any way. 

The world seems to come alive 
at Easter time; spring is either 
here or is just around the corner. 
The children are learning their 


_—— 


ee 


‘‘Haster pieces’? for church and 
school, planning for the Easter 
Bunny and coloring eggs. Nothing 
delights the small fry more than 
colorful Easter eggs, fluffy yellow 
chicks, and pink-eared bunnies .. . 
unless it is making Easter baskets 
for the little old lady down the 
road, their lonely music teacher, or 
their beloved Grandma who can’t 
do the things she used to do along 
those lines. 

Most attractive Easter baskets 
can be made from plain very in- 
expensive containers filled with the 
green artificial ‘‘grass’’ found at 
this time, then piled high with 
fruits, candies and raisins. Wash 
and dry all the fruit carefully, and 
wrap the dried fruit in small bun- 
dles of waxed paper, then in yellow 
or other bright-colored cellophane 
to simulate eggs. Arrange rosy 
apples, ruddy oranges, and a lemon 
or two in the baskets, add candy 
bunnies, or chicks for an ‘‘air,”’ 
and tie a big ribbon or cellophane 
bow on the handle. Let the chil- 
dren do most of this, so that they 
feel they are the Bunny’s helpers. 

In most families the week before 
Easter is an egg-coloring week; 
children never tire of coloring eggs, 
experimenting with all sorts of 
ideas that they exchange with their 
friends, and planning to whom they 
will give certain colors. Let them 
do this, for after all, the hard- 
cooked eggs that they hide around 
the house, or pile into large colored 
bowls for the dining-room table. . . 
all these can later be used for 
creamed eggs on toast, stuffed eggs, 
or in countless other ways. There 
is no extravagant angle to this 
Easter-egg coloring. _ 

Gelatin Easter eggs are edible 
and fun to make. .. and eat. For 
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a couple of weeks before Waster, 
remove all eggs that are used for 
baking from their shells by care- 
fully pricking, or breaking a small 
piece from the end of each and 
allow contents to drain out. Then 
wash the shells and set to dry. To 
make the gelatin eggs, make gelatin 
in as many colors aS you want 
colored eggs; any that is left may 
be combined in layers for a rainbow 
dessert with fruit added. Pour the 
slightly cooled gelatin into the 
empty egg shells which have been 
propped upright in muffin tins. 
Fill to the top, then set in a cool 
place to harden. For the Easter 
dinner, carefully peel sheels away 
and arrange the beautiful colored 
‘‘eoos’’ on beds of finely shredded 
lettuce. Pass salad dressing to be 
eaten with them. 

Empty eggshells may also be 
used for cake batter. . . the result 


being cake-eggs which may be iced 
as vou wish. Before filling shells 
with batter, pour in a little cook- 
ine oil and rinse well, then shells 
will peel from baked cake easily. 

Hee-shaped balls of ice cream 
are attractive when rolled in col- 
ored cocoanut for an EKaster dessert, 
perhaps to accompany cookies cut 
in chicken or bunny shapes. Cocoa- 
nut is easily colored with pure 
vegetable coloring. 

For Easter morning, plan a 
breakfast that will delight the chil- 
dren, even if it means getting up 
a little earlier in the morning to 
make the breakfast table look at- 
tractive and typically springlike. 
Push the dining-room table against 
a wall, or against a window that 
has Venetian blinds, as either will 
make a simple background for the 
decorations. If you have a sunny 
yellow table cloth, put that on 


Ten Commandments for 
Parents 


by LEWIS A. BRINER 


1, Thou shalt not make of thy child a god; yet thou 
shalt have no other earthly care before him. 


2. Thou shalt not seek to make of him an image of thy- 
self, but shalt let him grow as a real person in his 


own right. 


3. Thou shalt not make the name of thy child vain in 
his eyes, but by thine own example shalt teach him 


humility. 


4. Remember his birthday to keep it joyful. 


5. Teach him to honor his father and his mother, not as 
something thou demandest of him, but as a tribute 


thou shalt have earned. 


6. Thou shalt not kill his initiative, but shalt guide him 
wisely and in patient love. 


7. Thou shalt not adulterate his childish simplicity with 


worldly wisdom. 


8. Thou shalt not steal from him by aught of thine own 
unworthiness his natural right to make a hero out of 


thee. 


9. Thou shalt not bear a false witness to others when he 


shall do what is wrong, 
self and to thy neighbo 


perfect. 


before his Maker. 


. Thou shalt not covet an 


he be a child of God, rks 


but shalt admit both to thy- 
rs that he will not always be 


hing else for him than that 
ng in the right and humble. 


Hunt’. . . they'll all have a wo 


the table; then make a centerpiece 
of green shredded ‘“straw’’ such 
as all stores have for Easter baskets 
each year and a white setting-hen, 
with colored Easter eggs around 
the base. This can be arranged the 
night before on a large plate or 
oval platter, then set on the table 
in a jiffy. The little dishes that 
our grandmothers had with hen 
tops and bowl bases are perfect 
for this, and if you have a couple | 
of other ones they would be nice | 
for jam or marmalade as a special — 
treat. Set an Haster basket or 
two filled with rolls or cookies on | 
the table, serve the meal buffet | 
style, and even though it may be 
as simple as scrambled eggs, rolls, _ 
coffee, and milk for the children, | 
everyone will love it. If you plan — 
to attend church early, you might 
even get the table all arranged be- 
fore anyone else is up, then close 
the door and make the family re- 
frain from looking until you come 
in after church and in a jiffy have 
the eggs scrambled, rolls heated 
and coffee made. This can be done 
very quickly if everything is ready._ 
The rolls can be buttered and put 
in a paper bag, ready to pop into 
the pan already out on the stove, 
the coffee can be measured and in 
the pot ready to apply heat under- 
neath. In no time at all you can 
eall the hungry family in to the 
attractive table, such as is shown 
here. 


Ip THE children are too small to— 
manage a buffet style meal such as 
this, set the table in the usual way; 
it will be just as pretty. You 
might put a brightly colored Easter 
egg at each place, with the person’s 
name written on it, or do as one— 
mother did—have a little Bible or 
psalm book wrapped in yellow tis- 
sue paper at each child’s place as” 
a very special Easter gift. If the 
little bookshave the children’s 
names imprinted, so much the bet- 
ter; they will feel doubly proud of 
the gifts. ae : 
And don’t forget to stage an 
Easter ege hunt—outdoors if pos- 
sible—sometime during the day. 
Hide colored eggs, but hide alse 
some oranges and apples. Let the 
children do the same, then invite 
their friends over for an ‘‘Easter 


derful time! = 


| 
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| ARCH 17 is the day that 
| American Irish come into their 
/own. It’s also a day when party- 
j lovers of all nationality back- 
) grounds realize that it’s a perfect 


time for a get-together. Shops are - 


full of all sorts of Kelly-green 
party gadgets to help solve the per- 

plexed hostess’ problems, and a St. 
| Pat party just couldn’t be any- 
thine but informal! 

Shamrocks cut from green mat 
stock can carry the invitations writ- 
ten in white ink, then slipped into 
ereen-stamped envelopes and 
mailed. Or clay pipes may have 
small green shamrock bids tied to 
their stems with matching ribbon; 
these may be delivered in person 
by some small helper such as 
younger brother, sister, or neigh- 
bor child. If the pipes are difficult 
to find in your community, scrub 
medium-sized Irish potatoes well, 
make a hole through the centers 
with a large nail, then run green 
ribbon through the openings, and 
attach shamrock invitations to 
them. 

It’s fun to give the guests Irish 
“names as they arrive. To make 
sure that everyone knows all of 
his new Irish friends, pin the 
names in conspicuous places on 
their clothing. After everyone has 
assembled, explain that from that 
time on, no person is to be anyone 

“put a countryman of St. Patrick 
‘and must be called by his or her 
Irish name. Have a piggie bank 
(Paddy’s Pig) into which a coin 
must be dropped every time any- 
one fails to use the Irish names. 
Tell the group that the coins found 

_in the bank at the end of the party 
are to be used for purchasing some- 

‘thing for an ill person they all 
know, or for a ward in a children’s 

hospital. This will make the guests 
more careless about using the 
names, of course, but it will also 
mean more fun in collecting the 
forfeits. A victrola record with an 

Trish song might be the gift pur- 

chased, though the amount collect- 


Patruck 


SHINDIG 


ed will determine the expenditure. 

If the crowd is invited for a 
buffet supper, serve foods that are 
associated with Ireland; and use as 
many green ones as possible. Eseal- 
loped Irish potatoes may contain 
dots of green peppers, be garnished 
with the same vegetable, and ac- 
companied by small pork sausages 
—‘‘made from Paddy’s Pig.’’ 
Endive, watercress, lettuce and un- 
peeled cucumber slices make a good 
green salad when tossed with a 
zippy French dressing in a large 
wooden salad bowl. If you prefer 
a molded salad, use lime gelatin 
as the base, add chopped green 
pickles, olives and peppers; serve 
in a large shamrock mold on a bed 
of Irish-green endive. Broccoli, 
green peas or beans would go well 
with this meal, and-be sure to in- 
clude bread sticks (shillalahs) and 
plenty of hot coffee. A green-iced 
eake with an Irish flag floating 
from it would make a suitable 
finish to the meal; or serve mint 
or pistachio ice cream with top- 
hat- or pipe-shaped cookies sprin- 
kled with green sugar. 

If the shindig is an evening 
affair, with refreshments coming 
later, a simple green molded salad, 
sandwiches filled with green cream 
cheese and cut in shamrock shapes, 
coffee and ‘‘Blarney Stones’’ are 
sufficient. The ‘‘Blarney Stones’’ 
are small cupcakes, made round 
to resemble stones, then dropped 
in icing and rolled in green coco- 
nut. 

Whichever time you serve the 
food, have the table looking as 


Na 


By Louise Price Bell 


Irish as St. Patrick himself! Cover 
it with a paper cloth that carries 
harp, pipe and shamrock designs 
and use matching napkins; or use a 
lace cloth over Irish-green cello- 
phane. <A green cambriec cloth is 
very inexpensive and a leneth of 
it purchased for the oceasion will 
make a stunning table cover, yet 
can be cut up and used for dusters 
later, so is not an extravagance. 
Bone-white dishes are dramatic on 
a green table and an amusing cen- 
terpiece can be made from a huge 
mound of well-serubbed Irish pota- 
toes with the flag of Erin. floating 
from the top, and ‘‘St. Patrick 
messages’’ written on rolls of green 
paper tucked here and there among 
the spuds. These messages may 
be ‘‘prophecies,’’ written with the 
euests’ interests and hobbies and 
plans for the future in mind, thus 
causing much merriment when they 
are read at the end of refreshment 
time. Or they may tell each per- 
son of some stunt he or she must 
do—all of them tying in with the 
day. One might read ‘‘Sing the 
chorus of an Irish song’’; another 
‘‘Give a three-minute talk on St. 
Patrick’’; another, ‘‘Give a four- 
line verse about the Irish’’ and so 
on. 

Use green tapers on either side 
of the centerpiece and instead of 
the usual candle holders, insert 
them in Irish potatoes that have 
been scooped out for the purpose 
(a ball cutter is perfect for this) 
and sliced at the bottom so they 
will stand even on the table. 


There are all sorts of amusing 


pe fos. 


cames that may be played, such 
as making ‘‘Paddy’s Pig’’ from 
potatoes, toothpicks, raisins, colored 
yarn, bits of cotton, ete., and giving 
a packet of bacon as a prize, or 
playing ‘‘ Irish Charades’’ in which 
the players depict scenes from Irish 
books, plays, movies or songs. In 
‘Kissing the Blarney Stone’’ each 
person has to walk on a green rib- 
bon or string that is laid on the 
floor across the room, and reach the 
Blarney stone at the other end 
while looking through the small end 
of field or opera glasses. . . far 
from an easy thing to do! How- 
ever, all who reach and kiss the 
stone (a large, well-scrubbed one 
of field variety) without once leavy- 
ing the string, will be sure to have 
the ‘‘Luck of the Irish’’ for the 
remainder of the year! 

You couldn’t possibly have a St. 
Patrick’s Day party without check- 
ing on the Irish guests to see how 
much they really know about pat. 
Every statement at the left of 
papers given players can be an- 
swered by one word, which begins 
with pat, so they should not miss 
a one! 


ieRoliceman, +22. 2 patrolman 
2. Way of serving 
Med tee ers - ew patty 
3. Top of the head__pate 
a Guitls mame oo Patricia 
5. To be lenient _____ patient 
6. What baby does __pat-a-cake 
7. One who loves his 


COUNT iret Stee ee patriot 
8. Walled-in yard __ patio 
9. Used for mending patch 
. Bone over knee___patella 
. Found in frequent- 

ed woods 


. Protection for an 
invention 2202 206. patent 

. Aristocratie person patrician 

. Kind of finish ___patina 


16. Pioneer in strange 

et EY pathfinder 
17. Latin word for 

MOTs ee. ass” pater 
18 Person versed in 

diseases _________ pathologist 
19. To be condescend- 

Mg: patronizing 
20. Sound of rain on 

ECON pein ee patter 
36 


Hands Full Pussle 


By Gregory Spooner 


The word ‘‘hand’’ works hard and does double duty 
Every day we use it in 


in the English language. 


common expressions meaning many different things. 
Can you substitute a ‘‘hand’’ phrase for each of these 


words and definitions? 


1. Help 11. Improvident ANSWERS | 
2. Humbly 12. Divine acci- _puey | 
dent Fo YSIS “OZ PuUvypUlyPd OF | 
JOAO pueyT ‘“6L puey yoy 6 
3. Experienced 18. Inseparable ine | 
companions s,0u0 UO ‘ST puey yo 8 
4. Unskilled 14. Inherited puey Jo OQ “LT puey pac ‘L 
5. Taken in 15. Accompany- puey. pucses 9h) PUGH ie ae 
- Lak : 2 purely 
the aet ing ur puryT “GT pepuey-pey “G 
6. Assistant 16. Indirectly uMOp S. 
-oll-puey{ * ey ; 

7. Mastery 17. Beyond con- ‘ae Va dV 
8. No prepara- trol pue purey ‘St purl plo *§ 
tion 18. Burden pop hy ot 

‘ uey U : 
9. Arrogant 19. Yield control vais GL PUeU Ut OE) ae 
10. Not in time 20. Legerdemain -O}-pueyy “TT purely ® puey ‘T 
Another suitable paper-and-pen- 11. Month ____---------- March 
cil game is built around the beloved 42. Part of the body —~___- arm 


shamrock. Give each player a 
paper upon which the word sham- 
rock is written at the top and a list 
of phrases down the left-hand side. 


13. 
14. 


What we go to town inears 
Worn at masquerades 
on Halloween ________mask 


The game is for the players to put 15. Place to hang hats and 
words opposite the phrases given, cOa ts: Jt) set homey rack 
each one describing the phrase but 16. Heavy, hard-wearing 
containing only letters found in 

Clothiee eae ee erash 


the key word, which is shamrock. 
. Prefix of Scotch name_Mac 
1. A hard, firm mass ____rock 


18.. Cityant Ireland gavepiess Cork 
2. Swampy land __-_____ marsh 19:0 T oerushite 2 teers eS mash 
3. Not real cae mel 1D Sg sham 20NTS Scrat tea mar 
4. To ridicule, poke fun ‘ 
Epi a a 2 = Saat mock : : 
REN alobtcens eters ae Every St. Patrick shenanigan 


should end with group singing of 


6. Slang for poor actor: : 
3 p neo the beloved Irish songs: ‘‘The Harp 


7 a ane pean ie abe That Once Through Tara’s Halls,’” 
Ra eee et ‘““Mother McCree,’’ ‘‘My Wild 
é, re a Oot --__--__ sock Irish Rose,’’ and ‘‘Bit of Heaven.’” 
re . “oe Rae. Gee Lack of a piano is never a hin- 
10. Joint in animal’s hind drance when the ‘‘Singing Irish’’ 
Lepsius. hock get together! r.- ~~ 
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/ Young children will enjoy The Kitten Who Listened, 
oy Nura (Harper and Brothers, 32 pages, $1.50). The story 
jtells about a family of strong minded individuals who did 
inot own a kitten, but who knew they one day would. Hach 
pee decided upon a name for the cat which they would one 
pay own. <A wise old mother cat had told her son that if any- 


one really wanted a cat, he would have a name waiting. How 
the cat listens, how he finally hears his name, how the whole 
family is united and happy once again is a merry story. 


The Book of the Year, by Fritz Peters (Harper and 
Brothers, 52 pages, $2.50), represents each month of the year 
‘as describing its part and place in nature’s progress. There 
is a scratch board drawing by Ilonka Karasz for each month. 
Those who love country life, and for whom the recurrent 
wonder of the turn of the year is an important event, will 
enjoy the message of this book. 


A Little Golden Book which young children will enjoy is 
The Marvelous Merry-Go-Round, by Jane Werner. The 
Marvelous Merry-Go-Round is about a little boy who loved 
to ride on a merry-go-round. He resolved he would one day 
have one on which there were live animals. When he grew 
up, he had such a merry-go-round, but always the people 
were afraid and would not ride it. Then he painted the 
animals so they looked wooden, but all little children know 
that animals on the merry-go-round are really alive and real. 


Amelia Earhart, by Jane Moore Howe (Bobbs-Merrill, 
196 pages, $1.75), describes Amelia’s life with her grand- 
parents, who always wanted Amelia to be a ‘‘little lady;’’ 
the games she enjoyed, often to the distress of her grand- 
mother; and the thought she often had that it would be fun 
to be a bird and fly to strange places. 3 

Amelia’s father had a hard time trying to lure her from 
other interests to see a new aeroplane at the State Fair, but 
once she saw it, a new and abiding interest came into her lift. 
How she worked to follow her interest and to become a pioneer 
in exploring the air makes a thrilling story. 


Peter Stuyvesant, by Mabel Cleland~Widdemer (Bobbs- 


Merrill, 190 pages, $1.75), begins on a cold, blustery day in 
1609 with little Peter playing solider, a wooden gun over his 
shoulder. Tender-hearted, kind, and courageous, Peter was 
often misunderstood, but these very virtues made it possible 
for him to protect and help others. In aiding his friends, 
one of the directors of the West Indian Company was so im- 
pressed with Peter’s energy and leadership that he wanted 
Peter to work for his company when he grew up. ‘‘Some day 
you might even become governor of one of our West Indian 
islands!’’ he had laughingly said. 
 Peter’s days at school, the jobs he does for the West Indian 
Company, and finally his governorship of New Amsterdam 
make fascinating reading. 
q @ @ @ 
; 
a Boys who like the sea and boats and fish will enjoy 
Hurricane Luck, by Carl Carmer (Aladdin Books, 82 pages, 
$1.75). Peter liked to fish. He liked rare sea shells. When 
hurricane brought him a very rare shell he sold it. With 
money he bought a rod with which he won the Junior 
rpon Tournament. The price enabled him to help his father 
what he most wanted to do—become a professional guide. 
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This book gives a good picture of happy family life in one 
section of our country. 
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Turnipseed Jones, by Edward W. Mammen (Harper and 
Brothers, 127 pages, $2.00), is full of fun and humor. Little 
old Mrs. Turnipseed was considered queer by most of her neigh- 
bors, but when Henry Jones agreed to be her hired boy and 
help her get ready for her one hundredth birthday celebration, 
many strange things happened. The whole town finally helped 
out in the event, something which they would never forget, 
and Henry earned the name ‘‘Turnipseed Jones.’’ 
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The Pottlesbys, by Gertrude Crampton (Aladdin Books, 
92 pages, $1.50) is the kind of nonsense that children enjoy 
reading for themselves. The Pottlesbys were always getting 
into unusual difficulties, but always managed to get out of 
them. Their common sense and happy family relationship 
enabled them to solve all their problems. This is an excellent 
read-aloud book. 


Children who are interested in other lands will enjoy 
Fragrant Jade, by Alice Margaret Huggins (Broadman 
Press, 86 pages, $1.35). The story is about a little girl with 
a elub foot, whose one ambition was to become a student. 
The adventures she had, the way her foot was straightened, 
how she earned the love of her sister-in-law will hold the 
interest of children. The story also gives a good picture of 
what life for little girls was once like in China. 


There is more in the collection of stories, Magic Bells, 
than just the bells. There are open windows to the past and 
to farway lands which will widen a child’s horizon. This 
book by Jean Cothran (published by Aladdin Books, price 
$2.00) is good reading by or to children, probably eight to 
eleven. There are eleven stories in the collection and Peter 
Burchard has done the striking black and white illustrations. 


_—— 
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Make It Yourself! by Bernice Wells Carlson (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York-Nashville. 160 pages, price, 
cloth $2.00; paper $1.35). For girls and boys who like to 
make things (and where are those who do not?) here is 
a little book that will provide ideas for endless hours of 
fun. Best of all, the suggestions do not require expensive 
materials. Ordinary white paper, construction paper, other 
‘kinds of paper, boxes, vegetables, corks, spools, nature ma- 
terials, scrap-bag materials and innumerable common re- 
sources are suggested. Children looking for ideas about 
something to make for other children in hospitals or chil- 
dren’s homes will find plenty to do in this book. 
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Question: Should I send my 
daughter to college if she is not 
planning on any definite career, 
but only hopes to establish her 
own home? 


Answer: Let me begin by asking 
the question, ‘‘Why do you say, 
‘only hopes to establish her own 
home’?’’? Homemaking, the noblest 
of all careers, demands training 
in the skills of homemaking and 
child rearing, as well as a broad 
social and cultural background. It 
is my opinion that the recent in- 
crease in family breakdown is not 
caused by the fact that women are 
too well educated, but rather that 
homemaking needs to be re-evaluat- 
ed, to be put on a pedestal, so 
that it will attract intelligent, 
educated young women. Certainly 
the implication that it requires no 
training defeats this goal. 

Jesus, time after time, empha- 
sized the value of the home in 

. Christian growth and was the first 
to give women status. Many believe 
that the rise of Christianity may 
be credited in part to this philos- 
ophy. One cannot be truly Chris- 
tian without placing value on the 
home and family life. 

Homemaking ean be a challenge 
to the person who is energetic, re- 
sourceful, eager to try new ideas; 
who is mature in her thinking and 
realistic in her approach to life. 
Here, perhaps more than in any 
other career, is opportunity for a 
young woman to be creative, to live 
a purposeful life. She need not 
confine her activities to her home, 
but should seek ways to contribute 

__ to the life of her community and 
her ehurch. 

a Studies have indicated that the 

first five years of a child’s life are 
exceedingly important in the for- 

; TRO of ous and attitudes 


‘emotional maturity. The mother 
who is trained in child care, who 
understands herself and others, 
and who has vision for the future 


because she has knowledge of the 
world about her, is undoubtedly 
better equipped for this important 
eareer of homemaker and mother. 

By all means, send your daughter 
to college. She needs this experi- 


‘ence for the fuller life which you 


desire for her. Podey 
Question My husband and I have 
a problem about which we would 
like your advice. Our income is 
only $150 a month. However, we 
spend carefully and actually it is 
adequate—except for one thing. 
Joe sometimes plays slot machines. 
He may lose only fifty cents or a 
dollar but once he lost seven dol- 
lars. If we had the money, I 
certainly wouldn’t mind his spend- 
ing a certain amount of it this 
way, but on our budget even the 
fifty cents and occasional dollars 
count. What shall we do? My 
husband insists that he has a right 
to throw away a little money and 
asks me not to nag him about it. 


Of course the ideal thing is to 
try to lead your husband into see- 
ing the evils of gambling and so 
get. him to give it up entirely, but 
I presume you have attempted that 
and it hasn’t thus far worked. 
Hence, you might follow a little 
different plan. 


Since you mention a budget, I 
suggest that you put an item of 
one or two dollars for slot machines 
in it. Then keep books. If you 
will be meticulous about this over 
a long enough period of time, I’m 
sure you will find that you husband 
loses more than he gains. 

Of course, if he is to have such 
a fund, you should have an equal 
amount to do with as you see fit. 
A great deal will depend on how 
you handle this sum. If you can, 
at the end of six months or a year, 
buy wisely something which your 
husband particularly wants. Cer- 
tainly he will see the folly of wast- 
ing money as he has been doing. 


Leslie R. 
Smith 


Paul B. 
Baum 


On a shorter range plan, you | 
might save your money until you 


can treat him to a very nice eve- 


ning and pay all the bills. 
the contrast should be revealing. 
If your husband should have a 
streak of winning, just wait long 
enough and he will be down on his 
luck. Gambling never did pay and 
it never will. 
L.S. 


Question: How can I help my 
senior high school son to make a 
decision as to his vocation? 7 


Answer: Dr. Frank Parsons, a 
pioneer in the modern movement. 
for vocational guidance, stresses. 
the necessity for having a clear 


understanding of yourself, includ- 


ing aptitudes, abilities, interests, 
ambitions, and limitations. Fur- 
thermore, he places great emphasis 
upon a knowledge of the require- 
ments and conditions of success, 
advantages and disadvantages, 
compensation, opportunities, and 
prospects in different lines of work 

A young man faced with the 
problem of a vocational choice 
would want to evaluate carefully 
the relationship of the above two 
groups of facts. His decision 
should come, not hurriedly, but as 
a result of a scientific approach to 
one of the greatest decisions of hi 
life. : 

How young people select an 
cupational goal is not too eli 

(Continued on Pages 
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1, See that members of the study group. 
have had opportunity to read the article. 
If the magazine HEARTHSTONE is not 
in every home represented in the study 
group you will want to make available 
some copies for sharing with those who 
do not have copies. 

2. From time to time opportunity to 
subscribe for the magazine in clubs 
should be explained. These lowered rates 
often are welcomed by families who 
would like the magazine but who have 
hesitated at the price. 

3. Plan some way to briefly review the 
article at the beginning of the meeting 
so that its contents will be clearly in 
the minds of all there. 


I. Report on Article 


Il. Guiding Principles Suggested for 
Different Age Growps 
1. Preschool Children 

a) Can the family really work to- 
gether when the children are this young? 
Wouldn’t it be better to wait until they 
are older? 

b) The tasks will take much longer 
to do, and may not be done so well, if 
we allow the children to help. Won’t 
this keep such participation from being 
worth while? 

e What tasks can be done  to- 
gether? How can they be done? And 
what values can one legitimately expect? 
How can these values be recognized? 

2. Elementary School Children 

a) The child at this age often loses 
his desire to ‘‘help’’ and may even rebel 
at tasks about the home. Why? 


‘b) During this age many outside 


‘influences begin to absorb much of the 
child’s out-of-school time. How can we 
-best meet this situation and yet keep 
an important part of the child’s time for 
family work and interests? ‘ 
c) What tasks are legitimate to ex- 
peet of a child at this age? One mother 
always had to do the dishes as a child 
so she never requires it of her own, an- 
other mother feels she should require 
some work of child so the dishes are her 
responsibility. Which is better? 
_ 3. Adolescents 
; a) At this age the out-of-school 
time of the young person is more than 
ever hampered. Is this the time when, 
as parents, we admit defeat, release the 
child from all home duties so that all 
his time can be given to social, school, 
and other outside activities? Why or 
why not? 
_b) How can we eliminate downright 
ebellion on the part of the adolescent? 
at if no other member of his gang 


Prepared by Doris Clore Demaree 


or social group is required to participate 
in family work? 
III, General Discussion 

1. Do you hold the same point of view 
throughout as the author? How do you 
differ? Why? 

2. Problems raised in the article. 

a) How limited are the possibilities 
for members of families of this study 
group working together in the home? 

b) Has the lack of home duties on 
the part of the children ever created 
other problems? 

1) Where do children get prac- 
tice in accepting individual responsibili- 
ties for group good? 

2) What other ways can be used 
to develop family group spirit? Are 


When Children 
Come With You 


plan to have a leader who may: 


Conduct a Story Hour. Stories 
may be found in this magazine, in 
the primary and junior story- 
papers, or in books in the church 
or public library. 

Guide in Making Easter Gifts. 
Hospitals sometimes welcome fa- 
vors for trays, mounted pictures, 
simple jigsaw puzzles and the like. 
Such gifts could be made at this 
time. Or greeting cards for fami- 


ly and friends might be made. 


Direct Games. Suggestions for 
games are sometimes given in this 
magazine, and in the primary and 
junior storypapers. A very good 
book of games is Children’s Games 
Around the World. You may be 
able to borrow this book from’ 
your church or public library. 
Lead a Missionary Project. For 
information Baptists may write to 
Miss Florence Stansbury, 152- 
Madison Ave., New York, 16, New 
York. Disciples may write to Miss 
Carrie Dee Hancock, 222 Downey 
Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. — 


' these sufficient without working together, 


too? 

8) Is there any relation between 
lack of home work and the child’s sense 
of security, or insecurity? 

ce) Are there few things children 
ean do in the family today or is the 
problem really that as parents we do not 


a 
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on “Does Your Family Work Together?” 


want to be bothered while they are young 
and by the time they are adolescents the 
situation is out of control? 

d) When should a member of the 
family be paid for work done? What 
member of the family should determine 
this? Or is there another way of reach- 
ing this decision? What relation should 
the child’s allowance have to ‘‘pay’’? 
IV. Adaptations 

1. Dramatize a Family Council where 
the family is made up of a wide age 
range and take up the problems of work 
that is to be done about the home. Show 
how the problem can be met. (If this 
can be a dramatization of an actual 
situation that took place recently in one 
of the families, so much the better.) 

2. If other groups in the community 
are demanding so much of the child’s 
time that he has little or no time at 
home, is there anything that can be 
done by the study group to meet this 
problem? 

3. Is there ever danger of going to 
the other extreme and require, or allow, 
children to assume too much of the 
responsibility for the family work? What 
harmful results might follow such actions 
if unchecked? 

4, What religious values may come 
from working together in the family? 
What factors will determine those values? 


V. Additional Resources 

1. Consult back issues of Hearthstone 
for articles that have a bearing, directly 
or indirectly, on this discussion. 

2, Visit your church library and the 
public library to see what helps are 
available, such as, 

Parents’ Magazine 

Toward a Christian Home, Sly 

Christian Happiness in the Home 

Life With Family, Grossman 

The Strategy of Handling Children, 
Laird and Laird 

Let’s Live at Home, Millgate and 
Millgate 

Our Family Grows Toward God, Odell 

3. Read together as a family a book 
such as The Big World and the Little 
House, Krauss 

4. Do you have equipment for using 
audio-visual materials? Choose from the 
following list of helpful materials: 

On the Farm, 30 minutes. Silent film. 
Rental, $3.00 

Our Children’s Money, 25 minutes. 
Silent. Rental, $3.00 

Democracy Is Home Made, filmslide 
with sound. Sixty-six frames, 2 12-inch 
records (78 rpm). Sale, $10.00. 


THE INTRUDER 
(From page 8.) 


Jack pushed his chair back from 
the table and rose. 

“T think I’ll go to a show to- 
night,’’ he said, casually. 

“T think you won’t,’’ Gordon 
corrected him. ‘‘You’ve been out 
every night this week, Jack, and 
it’s time you stayed in and did 
some studying.”’ 

“Tf I go to the first show, Ill 
be home in plenty of time to do 
my studying.’’ 

‘“‘You mean you’ll have plenty 
of time to hang around pool halls.’’ 

“‘T didn’t go to any pool hall last 
mote 

Enid noticed that Jack swal- 
lowed hard, and that his breath 
was coming faster. Why, he’s 
afraid, she thought. 

‘““You don’t need to lie to me, 
Jack,’’ said Gordon, without look- 
ing at his brother. ‘‘ You and Spike 
were seen coming out of a pool 
hall late last night.’’ 

Jack’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘All 
right,’ he said. ‘‘So I stopped in 
at a pool hall for a few minutes. 
That’s my business, isn’t it? You 
ean’t tell me what to do!’’ 

‘‘As long as you live with us, 
and I’m your guardian, I can tell 
you what to do,’’ Gordon replied. 
There was a cold, unemotional 
sternness in his voice. ‘‘Enid and 
I are responsible for you. And be- 
eause you lied just now, I’m afraid 
you'll have to do without your al- 
lowance next week.’’ 

Jack’s eyes looked absolutely 
black. The line of his jaw was set 
and stubborn. ‘‘You hate me!’’ he 
said, in a voice that was ragged 
with bitterness. 

Gordon looked at his brother in 
surprise. ‘‘Of course I don’t hate 
you, Jack. I’m only trying to do 
what’s best for you.’’ He frowned. 
“Someday perhaps you'll appre- 
ciate it.’” 

Jack turned on his heel abruptly 
and left the room. They heard his 
steps on the stairway, noisy, bang- 
ing steps, violent with hatred. 


By Memortat Day the situa- 
tion was, if anything, worse. The 
tension in the household was ready 
to burst into flame at the slightest 
spark. 
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_home,’’ she reminded him. 
thought you were going with us.”’ 


Enid was packing a picnic lunch. 
Had she forgotten anything? 
Fried chicken, potato salad, apple 
pie, coffee, milk for Jack, the baby’s 
bottle. Well, she had the essen- 
tials, anyway. 

‘‘Bverybody ready ?’’ she called 
out. 

“Just about,’’ Gordon called 
from the bedroom. ‘‘Where’s that 
tan sweater of mine?”’ 

‘“‘In the top dresser drawer, 
where it always was,’’ she called 
with a laugh. 

Jack came downstairs and leaned 
against the doorway. He looked 
especially handsome today, because 
yesterday’s wind had whipped a 
high color into his face. And yet, 
his studied casualness, his awkward 
attempts to appear poised made 
him look particularly young and 
vulnerable. 

Enid noticed he was wearing a 
sport coat, and his best pair of 
slacks. She hesitated. ‘‘Are you 
sure you want to wear that outfit, 
Jack?’’ she asked. ‘‘This is a pic- 
nic, you know.’’ 

‘‘T’m not going on any picnic.’’ 
He shifted his gum to the other 
cheek, and chewed on it defiantly. 

Enid felt shivers of irritation 
spreading through her body. Care- 
ful, she told herself. She tried to 
remember what Memorial Day was 
like to her when she was fifteen. 
But all she could remember was 
family picnics. 

‘“What do you plan to do?’’ she 
asked slowly. 

‘““Go downtown. I’ll find some- 
thing to do,’’ he replied, shrugging 
his shoulders. 


Ignorance, when voluntary, is 
criminal, and a man may be prop- 
erly charged with that evil which 


he neglected or refused to learn 
how to prevent. 
Samuel Johnson 


“There isn’t any food to eat at 
en 


‘Don’t worry about me. Ill get 
along this afternoon all right.’’ 

Enid couldn’t have said why it 
meant so much to her, except that 
since the day Jack had come to 


live with them, she had wanted him 
to be part of the family, had tried 
so hard to make him feel part of 
the family. She had come to love 
this boy in spite of his sullenness, 
his antagonism. Perhaps partly 
because of that sullenness, because 
it was a sign that he needed help. 

She decided to try the light 
touch. 

‘““You’re not such a big boy that 
you can’t come on a family pic 
nic,’’ she said, teasing. ‘‘This is 
once I’m going to have my way.” 
She went over to him, took him 
firmly by the arm. 

‘‘Take your hands off me!’’ Jack 
jabbed his elbow into her ribs, 
hard, and Enid fell back against 
the counter with a ery. The phys- 
ical pain was slight. What hurt 
was the shock of seeing the naked 
hatred in Jack’s eyes. Her holi- 
day mood was gone. She felt sick. 

Then Gordon’s hand was on 
Jack’s. shoulder, wheeling him 
about. The slap on Jack’s cheek 
resounded sharply. 

‘““You may be my brother, but 
you can’t treat Enid like that!” 

Enid saw that Gordon was fight-. 
ing for self-control, that he was 
already regretting the slap. 

Jack’s fists were clenched. He 
looked as if he were going to strike 
back. Then his hands went limp, 
and he turned away. 

‘‘T’m sorry,’’ he said, under his 
breath. 

““You can give your apologies 
to Enid, not me.’’ Gordon’s words 
were clipped. 

Jack turned to Enid, but he did 
not look at her. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
Enid,’’ he said. 

“It’s all right,’’ she answered 
weakly. It was a struggle to keep 
from erying. It would take a long 
while to adjust herself to the reali- 
zation that Jack actually hated her. 

‘“You’re not coming on this pic- 
nic, and you’re not going down- 
town,’’ Gordon continued. ‘‘ You’re 
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Gordon took her firmly by the 
arm. ‘‘Of course we ought to leave 
him,’’ he said sharply. ‘‘It’s time 
someone took that boy in hand.’’ 


| GoosEBERRY PARK was just 
'as Enid had remembered it from 


the summer before. The swampy 
land between the road and the pic- 
nic area was sprinkled with marsh 
marigolds. <A blue haze hung over 


the lake, but it could not dim the 
brillianee of the millions of small 


| light. 


waves that shimmered with sun- 
Three oar boats were sil- 
houetted in the distance. 

The park was the same, but Enid 
and Gordon were not. Last year 
they had been delighted by the 
tiny blue flowers that thrust them- 
selves up in the erevices, thrilled 
at the discovery of a tern’s nest, 
halfway down the steep cliff. 

Today they sat down mechani- 
eally at a pienic table and tried to 
pretend a hunger that had van- 
ished. They commented to each 
other on the beauty of the day, 
the loveliness of the spot, but they 
felt nothing of the beauty. 

““What’s the use? The day’s 
spoiled. Let’s go home,’’ Gordon 
suggested. 

Enid agreed, and once they had 
started home she was glad that 
Gordon was driving faster than 
usual. 

The house seemed unnaturally 


quiet as they walked into it. — 


““You’d think he would have 


opened some windows,’’ Gordon 


_ ‘‘He must be in his room,”’ 


+ 


commented. He put down the pic- 


nic things, and began to open the 


living-room windows. 

said 
Enid. Davie had fallen asleep on 
the way home, and now she busied 
herself with changing him and put- 
ting him to bed. She had just 
-elosed the door to his room when 


Gordon came down from Jack’s 
room, two steps at a time. 


‘« Jack is gone,’’ he said, looking 


at Enid as though he expected re- 


assurance from her. 


~ But Enid had none to give him. 


She could only voice her fear. 
ae You don’t suppose he ran 


away??? 


- Gordon looked away from her. 
0 bviously, the same thought had 


s “Where would , 


““T don’t know, except that he 
probably still thinks of Des Moines 
as his home. He must have a lot 
of friends there. He might have 
started to hitechhike,’’ 

Gordon frowned: 
wouldn’t do anything as foolish 
as that. You eall Spike, and any 
of his other friends you can think 
of, and I’ll take a look downtown.”’ 

An hour later Gordon ealled. 

‘‘Any word of Jack?’’ he asked. 

““No. Gordon, I’m _ worried. 
Spike says he called the house 
around noon. There wasn’t any 
answer. ’’ 

Gordon sighed. ‘‘I’m afraid 
your hitchhiking theory may be 
correct, Enid. Just in case he 
didn’t get very far, I’ll start out 
on the highway and see if I can 
spot him.’’ 

The stars were out by the time 
a car drew up at the curb. Enid 
put down her knitting, pulled aside 
the draperies, and looked out. It 
was their car. She saw a shadow 
get out on the side closest to the 
house. Jack! Her shoulders rose 
and fell in a big sigh of rehef and 
she clasped her hands together in 
thankfulness. 

Jack came into the house first. 
He did not look at Enid, nor greet 
her. 

She went to him and timidly 
put her hand on his arm. He stood 
there stiffly, silently rejecting her. 

‘‘ Jack, Jack, I’m so glad you’re 
home.’’ She drew back from him, 
feeling awkward because he was 
go unresponsive. ‘‘ Would you like 
to try living with Robert? I think 
it would be possible for nae to 
take you, if you want.”’ 

Jack jumped to his feet, fists 
clenched, eyes blazing. 

‘He doesn’t want me,’’ he cried, 
‘‘any more than you do. Nobody 
wants me. Even Mom and Dad 
didn’t want me!”’ es 

Enid let out an involuntary ery. 
Gordon leaned forward, his hands 
tightening on the arms of his chair. 
‘‘What are you saying?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘What do you mean, 
Mom and Dad didn’t want you?’’ 
He swallowed hard. 

Jack sat down again. With trem- 
bling fingers he toyed with a maga- 
zine on the coffee table. 
didn’t,’’ he declared. ‘‘I heard 
Dad say so once. He was telling 


‘‘Surely he 


“They — 


Mr. Tresdall that life was just get 
ting easy and comfortable and then 
I came along. He said he’d al- 
ready raised his family and then he 
and Mom had to start all over 


again. They didn’t want me, I tell 
you.’’ He was yelling now. ‘‘Mom 
never mended my clothes. Pete’s 


mother felt sorry for me, and she 
used to sew on my buttons and 
mend my pants. And Dad never 
paid any attention to me. He was 
always too busy, he said, to take me 
fishing, or hunting, like the other 
kids’ dads did.’’ 


Enip CLOSED her eyes, letting 
it sink in. Of course that was it. 
Mother and Dad Winthrop were 
almost fifty when Jack was born, 
and not in good health. Too tired 
for the little extras that make a 
child feel he is wanted and loved. 

Gordon was staring at a spot on 
the rug. His voice was low, hesi- 
tant. ‘‘ You misunderstood, Jack,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Just because you were 
born at an inconvenient time 
doesn’t mean that Mom and Dad 
didn’t love you. I know that they 
did. It’s unfortunate you heard 
Dad saying that, because it gave 
you the wrong impression.’’ 

Jack slumped back wearily in 
his chair, as though exhausted. 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It 
doesn’t matter,’’ he said, obviously 
unmoved by Gordon’s words. 

Enid listened to Gordon’s slow, 
measured reasoning with only 
half of her mind. The important 
thing now, she knew, was to make 
Jack realize that she and Gordon 
loved him, wanted him. But how? 
They had been trying for a year 
to make him feel a part of their 
family cirele and they had failed. 

‘‘Jack,’’ she said softly, trying 
to put into her voice the tender- 
ness she felt for him, “‘are you un- 
der the impression that Gordon and 
I don’t want you here?”’ 

His defiance was gone. He shook 
his head in hopelessness. ‘* Why 
should you? You’ve -got. Davie. 
I’m just an intruder. All I do is 
make trouble for you, smash the 
car up, and things like that. I 


know it’s a bother to have one more — 


person to feed and clean up after.”” 
Gordon slid a little closer to the 
edge of his chair. 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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THE WIDER CIRCLE 
(rom page 195) 


‘“Shame on you, Aunt Mattie,’’ 
he said, ‘‘What makes you think 
you'll be sweeping out after him? 
Don’t you remember ‘there’s no 
marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage’ ?’’ 

Aunt Mattie sniffed. 

‘Of course,’’ she said, ‘‘but not 
a word about an old couple like 
Ike and me living on together. 
What else could we do?”’ 


Time WAS passing. John knew 
he couldn’t. put off facing the issue 
forever. He rode up into the hills 
with Uncle Ike one day to swap 
coon dogs. 

The ‘‘swap’’ sat between them 
on, the buggy seat, a placid black 
and tan. 

A cold rain a few days before 
had steeped the color from the 
timber. Though the oaks still hung 
heavily leafed, they were all one 
tone of rich saddle leather russet. 
The sky was such a still smoke 
blue; the slow circling of a hawk 
stirred it to life. 

““T’ll have to be leaving soon,’’ 
John said. 

““We-ll miss you,’’ Uncle Ike an- 
swered. ‘‘It’s been like old times.”’ 

And then the thing John had 
kept his lips closed upon was out. 

“The pity of it is there’s noth- 
ing to go back to—I’ve lost her, 
Unele Ike.’’ 

Unele Ike flapped the lines over 
the tall gray horse. 

‘‘Maybe you have, in a way of 
speaking,’’ he said cheerfully, 
‘that precious loving girl you mar- 
ried—most of us do. But if you’ve 
held on to your home and your 
marriage and made a go of them 
together, that loss isn’t such a ecas- 

, ualty.”’ 

‘“Not such a casualty? But 
_ Unele Ike, I’m alone! I always 
_ planned that when the grind of 
making a living eased up a little 
__we’d see and do so many things 
Pe, Eiogsthor, and then, when I got a 
_ _ breathing spell, they were gone. 
oe. a started on lives of their 
d Evelyn. . 
vo oice cracked. ie watched 
draw one more silver cir- 
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They’ re in for a sad Ms 


you’re the kind of man who wants 
to possess things—including the 
woman you marry. Your daddy 
possessed your ma and she was a 
meek soul. It worked out for them. 
Nine times out of ten it doesn’t. 

‘‘T tried to possess Mattie, too, 
in those young masterful years 
when I first married her, but I 
soon found out Mattie wouldn’t 
be possessed, and I had the sense 
to quit trying. 

‘‘Hyelyn’s standards of home 
and marriage are different from 
yours, Johnny. Poor kid, she can’t 
remember her parents ever living 
in a home together six months at 
a stretch.’’ 

‘‘But I tried to make it up to 
her—what she’d missed,’’ John 
said. 

Unele Ike shook his white head. 
“Trouble is, Johnny, she didn’t 
know she’d missed anything—in 
her book husbands weren’t always 
under their wives’ feet and home 
was here today and there tomor- 
row. Some people like it that way, 
Johnny.’’ 

‘“Uncele Ike, you always preached 
that homes were the backbone of 
the nation.”’ 

‘‘Homes, Johnny, yes, but you 
can hold too tight, cherish too 
much. Sometimes, to keep a wife 
or child, you have to sort of turn 
loose with your heart. Most of us, 
I reckon, would like to share our 
inmost souls with somebody, but 
it can’t be done in this world, 
Johnny. We walk alone.’’ 

““But Evelyn and I—were dif- 
ferent.’’ 

Uncle Ike let the brown wrinkles 
break up his gravity for a minute. 

““That’s what I thought about 
Mattie and me. I had some bad 


times finding out we were just like 


any other hotheaded kids.’’ 

He chuckled. 

““Many’s the night I’ve lain 
down to sleep beside Mattie with 
our pillows touching and her bare 
feet close to mine, when we were 
as far apart as two strangers with 
a sword between them.’’ 

Uncle Ike’s own dark eyes lifted 
to follow the circling hawk. 

“Young Adam,”’’ he mused gent- 
ly, ‘‘the master man with the 
woman made from his own rib, 
showing a mind of her own. 


these young Adams. I had mine, 
I remember the lonely rides I took 
in these hills, straightening things 
out. But eventually, I gave Mattie 
up as a possession, and kept her for 
better or for worse as the martiags 
service tells us to do. 

“Just a man and woman with 
their pet hurts and peeves don’t 
make a marriage, Johnny. It’s 
the family, the home, the perfect 
unit that stands for security.’’ 


A BROWN LEAF landed on 
Gray’s tall rump and skidded off. 

The sun made a slanted soft 
pattern on the wheel tracks of the 
old wood road. : 

The vast sweet loneliness of the — 
fall day seemed to fill John’s 
throat. 

‘We walk alone,’’ Uncle Ike had 
said. How long it took a man 
sometimes to find that out! ) 

As if he read John’s thoughts 
Uncle Ike said in his gentle old 
voice, ‘‘God puts something in the 
heart of each of us, Johnny, that 
we cannot share, even with a hus- 
band or a wife. Young love fools 
you into trying, but it never works. . 
Old age draws you close again 
sometimes but by that time you’ve 
outgrown your loneliness. 

‘‘Tt’s spread out into a circle 
that can hold more than two— 
children and grandchildren and 
neighbors. q 

‘‘Tt keeps spreading out, that 
circle, Johnny, as the years edge 
upward, till it takes in the rising 
generations, war-torn countries 
across the world, and, toward the 
last, you can look back on those 
two kids that were you and your 
wife with the same indulgence 
and gentle laughter that you re 
member the little hurts and tem- 
pers of your children.’’ © 

The wind picked up with a whis- 
tle that scattered brown leaves. 
The red sun dropped suddenly, 
leaving blue chill under the trees 

“It’s time we started home,’’ 
said Uncle Ike, the swap forgot- 
ten, and backed old Gray to a turn 
in the road. ; 

Faced back toward the open va 
ley, the swiftly coming dark sho: 
lighted farms, bright wind 
squares are and hea ‘ 


oil lamp as night draws in. Life’s 
-lost its simplicity. The old-fash- 
'ioned family, that was a close- 
bound unit until the kids grew up 
and married, is gone. But it needs 
that solid home backing behind it 
just as much as ever. So, if you’ve 
kept your marriage together with 
love and freedom and_ respect 
you’ve got everything, Johnny. 
Don’t reach for the moon.’’ 

There was no more talk. Dark 
came, sharp with steely stars; the 
air smelled keenly of frost. Now 
and then a spark struck out from 
old Gray’s shoes on a flint stone 
and, in his round old bass, Unele 
Ike sang softly to the sky: 


**When other helpers fail, and com- 
forts flee, 

Help of the helpless, O abide with 
me.’’ 


Up In Bis old room, John did 
not sleep. There was a sadness in 
him too deep for words. 

He would go home and sink 
himself in his work. He liked it. 
He could still fill most of his time. 
He’d leave Evelyn to her own 
choice of diversions, her circle of 
friends. They would be two friend- 
ly people living pleasantly under 
the same roof with nothing in 
common—like Uncle Ike and Aunt 
Mattie were living now. 

He guessed he’d always been a 
fool sentimentalist, but that didn’t 

make things any easier now. He 

sat on the edge of his bed, with 
his head in his hands, not feeling 
the chill from the open window. 


Outside the night was white-— 


washed by a late moon and yet 
_holding dark secrets under shaggy 
cedars and huddled strawstacks. 


There was no movement but 


nothing slept: the bulk of a rest- 
ing cow chimed a frosty bell, 
hounds were out in the hills, their 
clamor coming close and fading. 
And all at once, sharp and pun- 
gent in the night, J ohn smelled 
smoke. 
Tt was in the room, rasping in 
his throat. He jumped up bare- 
. foot, in his pajamas, listening and 
q sniffing. 

Down the stair well there was 
a faint glow. 
room where the big fireplace was 
the center of the honse! there came 
resiny smell of burning pine. 
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From the living 


Prayer of a Homemaker 


With Family Shs 


by Ruth C. Ikerman 


Dear Heavenly Father: 


So much good health we have taken for 


granted. On happy days we have gone our busy ways with no 
time to say thank you for the joy of walking, the simple pleasure 


of eating together at one table. 
tiptoe to the sick room. 


Now with hushed footsteps we 


With one hand we brace ourselves 


against the door before looking at that red line of the tempera- 


ture thermometer. 


It seems that we will ask nothing else again 


if only this loved one be healed and the family may sit together 
again in the living room. Thou dost know we will forget too 
soon. But hear our sincere prayer now including all the families 


who share our sorrow over sickness. 


Give us the healing warmth 


of Thy blessed presence to take away the chill of fearful hearts. 


And grant us the wholeness of Thy peace. 


Amen. 


As John plunged down the stairs, 
smoke choked him and set him 
coughing. Below, the end of the 
room around the fireplace was a 
red furnace. 


John had time to be thankful 
that the old ‘couple’s bedroom 
opened off the other end and he 
found them awake and up, but 
dazed, groping for treasures they 
felt they couldn’t leave behind. 

John got his arms around them, 
one on each side, and plunged with 
them through the smoke toward 
the outer door, with Uncle Ike pro- 
testing and pulling back. In the 
safety of the little porch, the old 
man broke away. 

‘‘My Bible,’’ he said in John’s 
ear. ‘‘It’s onthe parlor table. All 
my old texts are marked in it and 
our marriage record and the births 
of the children. Look after Mattie. 
T’ll be right back.’’ 

John couldn’t stop him. Help- 
less, he dragged Aunt Mattie to the 
shadows of the tall trees. The 
parlor was not yet blazing. Unless 
he choked and lost his way in the 
smoke, Uncle Ike could make it. 

John tried to turn Aunt Mattie 
over to the neighbors who had 
gathered, so that he could follow 
the old man, but her thin clawing 
fingers clung to him. She pulled 
away the apron she’d thrown over 
her head and peered sharply out. 

‘‘Where’s Ike?’’ she said. 

John didn’t answer. When she 
stopped to question some neigh- 
bors he ducked away. 


In spite of all efforts the old 
house was burning. The fire lit up 
the hilltop. In the north wind the 
high orange flames tossed and 
curled. Glass cracked in the win- 
dows, smoke belehed from under 
the eaves. And, no longer dark 
and comforting, the sky above 
Sugar Hill was red and starless 


_except for sparks flying upward. 


JOHN FELT somehow as if his 
boyhood was going up in the red 
smoke clouds of the fire along with 
other things: the cold proud room 
that was Aunt Mattie’s parlor, the 
steps before the door where Uncle 
Ike had stood at bedtime singing 
to the sky, the ghost of the girl 
Evelyn that lived only here—per- 
haps Uncle Ike himself. 

He shrugged his head low under 
his arm, and started running back 
toward the burning house. If he 
went in after Uncle Ike, he himself 
might not come out. Maybe that 
was the way his problem was to 
work out, and he had a sudden 
hunger for life. Any life near 
Evelyn, the tilt of her amber eyes, 
the slim restless hands moving over 
the coffee cups, even though their 
day divided at the breakfast table, 
and only came together again, 
touching briefly, before Evelyn 
went out to a committee meeting 
and he settled down to an evening 
alone. Half a loaf was better than 
none. 

He had reached the porch, under 
the curtains of smoke, when he 
heard that scream behind him. 
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They were holding Aunt Mattie. 
She was a wild woman. The wind 
had torn her hair into witch tat- 
ters. Her sharp eyes blazed blue 
in their wrinkled nests. 

““T’m going in,’’ she screamed, 
fighting them with her skinny 
arms. ‘‘Ike’s in there. He’ll go to 
his death—and I’m going with him 
—turn me loose, I tell you.’’ 

She broke away, a spare old 
woman in a gray flannel night- 
gown, running, wind-beaten across 
the yard. By the red light of the 
fire her drawn face was sick and 
desperate with the dead white hair 
loose about it. 

Panting up the steps she’d 
climbed as a happy young bride, 
she stumbled and would have fallen 
if John hadn’t caught her and 
held her gently. She was crying 
with the long, broken sobs of a lost 
child. ‘‘Let me go, Johnny. You 
know I ean’t live without him. 
Let me go....”’ 

And then Uncle Ike was coming, 
bent and coughing, water stream- 
ing from his smoke-burned eyes, 
but hugging his old Bible, saying 
blithely, the way he’d always 
soothed Aunt Mattie’s tantrums. 
“Mattie, take it easy. You’re not 
rid of me yet, Old Girl. I wouldn’t 
have gone if I hadn’t known I 
could get back to you.’’ 

Suddenly John’s mind was at 
peace. Watching this old couple 
standing before their ruined home, 
their arms around each other, un- 
daunted because they were still to- 
gether, he could have laughed at 
himself for the fool he had been. 
These two had never agreed. She’d 
gone her way and he his; neither 
had given up. But they had 
brought their separate lives to- 
gether and talked them over. They 
were closer to each other than any 
two people he had ever known. 

Now already he was making 
eager plans. As soon as Aunt Mat- 
tie and Uncle Ike were settled 
somewhere he’d go home to Eve- 
lyn. Probably nothing would be 
said but everything would be dif- 
ferent. 

For John Nathen had stepped 
out of the tight little circle where 
a man holds his possessions, into 
that wider circle which keeps on 
spreading as long as he lives. 
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THE INTRUDER 
(From page 41.) 


do you suppose we went to so much 
trouble to bring you back?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘‘T’m your responsibility, ”’ Jack 
gaid, with’ a snort of laughter. 
‘“‘You had to take me, because no 
one else wanted me, and so now 
you figure you’ve got to see that 
I don’t get into trouble.’’ 

‘Tt didn’t oceur to you that per- 
haps we love you?”’ Enid asked. 

Jack looked at her wonderingly. 

Enid went into the bedroom. 
She opened the bottom drawer of 
the dresser and took out the big 
pile of sewing. She came back and 
stood with it before Jack. 

‘‘TDid you know I’ve been taking 
in sewing, Jack?’’ she asked. ‘‘Be- 
cause Gordon and I wanted to buy 
you a piano and we couldn’t afford 
to just now.’’ 

She opened the small tin box she 
held in her hand. ‘‘It won’t be 
long before we can buy that piano, 
Jack. It won’t be a fancy one, 
secondhand, you understand, but 
at least you’ll have something to 
play on.’’ 


Gordon was muttering his aston- 
ishment. 

There were tears in Jack’s eyes. 
“Oh,’? he said. ‘‘Oh, Enid, I don’t 
know what to say. And after the 
way I treated you this morning.” 

“‘T don’t think that will happen 


again,’’ Enid said, her smile hope-_ 


ful, ‘‘because now we understand 
one another.’’ 

Jack started to say something 
but the words cracked. 
sob came with a choking sound. 
He looked wildly at Gordon, then 


His first 


at Enid, and bolted from the room. | 


Enid and Gordon heard the bed 
creaking as he threw himself 
around on it.. The sobs were so 
wild at first that they shuddered 
through the whole house. Then 
they began to subside. 

When he came downstairs half 
an hour later Enid and Gordon 
were in the breakfast nook having 
cocoa and cookies. There was a 
third cup set on the table, and 
with a shy, self-conscious smile, 
Jack took his place. Huis face was 
blotched with red, and his eyes 
were swollen. But to Enid, he 
looked good. She had never seen 
him appear so relaxed, so at home. 


MY CHILD DIED 

(From page 21.) 
longer. Yet I remember hearing 
Robert Edgar of the Glenview 
Community Church saying once, 
‘““When I get to heaven I’d like 
to think there will be children 
there too.’? This is a comforting 

thought. 

Wherever we are, there God’s 
love is also. No, the answer to my 


prayer, ‘‘Thy will be done,’’ was 
not that my child died in the sense 
that she was snatched away. She 
died because of accident—illness, 
but the will of God so far as I am 
concerned was that I would find a 
new strength, a new power, even a 


new joy, for death opened a door 


to the light and the reality of the 
warm, real, sustaining love and 
power of God. 


a City Child 4 Garden 
At dusk my flowers begin to glow 
In rainbow colors row on row; i 
A blaze of glory they burst in bloom 
And lighten up my hotel room. 
They dance and sparkle and seem to sing 
Like joyous birdlets on the wing. 
My garden blooms till early dawn 
But others say “The lights are on!” 
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—MInnNiIE Tarr MILLER 
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Are Doing in 


HE CELEBRATION of the Christian festivals 

provides a natural setting for the teaching of re- 
ligion to children of all ages and especially to the 
younger children. Joy, wonder, anticipation, family 
unity, all add greatly to the effectiveness of this kind 
of approach. For this reason the attitude of the 
home toward the approaching Haster season and the 
spirit with which it is celebrated in the home will 
help to give meaning to the teachings and worship 
services held at the church. 


The Family, the Unit for Planned Activities 


The family is the unit around which activities and 
program are planned by one of the churches at Glen- 
view, Illincis. The underlying theory is that families 
living together in an area must build the civilization 
of their immediate community, and so the chureh with 
its standards becomes the most significant community 

‘institution. Thus the Glenview church feels that it 
must accept the responsibility of bringing families to- 
gether to get acquainted and to talk over and plan 
for the kind of life that is good for family groups. 

This church stresses the idea of parents and chil- 
dren coming to church together as a family, the par- 
ents attending services in the sanctuary and the chil- 
dren going to their own church school classes. So 
the Sunday morning church school-is basic in plan- 
ning this program. « 

_ In the church school the teacher’s influence extends 
“beyond the Sunday morning session. Classes are 
limited to twelve children and each teacher helps to 
plan family ‘‘doings’’ for his own class members. The 
children’s parents may be asked to substitute for some 
teacher when it occasionally becomes necessary. 

In this family planned program, there are three 
phases which are reported to occupy places of special 
‘importance: The Nursery School, Parents’ Groups and 

The Family Festival. 

The Nursery School is one of the most important 
and interesting phases of Glenview’s family life pro- 

gram. It is limited to twenty-five children of ages 

‘three and four and is conducted at the church six 

days a week, Saturday excepted. Miss Jorgensen, the 
director of the nursery, and her two assistants con- 
duct the morning sessions of the school. They then, 
planned observation conference luncheons with the 
arents, help them to interpret and make the best 
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What the Churches 


By J. D. Montgomery 


use of what they have seen on their visits to the 
Nursery School. Miss Jorgensen devotes evenings to 
consultations with the parents. These are scheduled 
sessions and an important part of the whole parent 
education scheme, for discussing personality problems 
on which parents may feel that they need special 
assistance. 

Thus the Nursery School becomes much more than 
a play school for the children. It is a sort of labora- 
tory school for parents, helping them redirect their 
thinking about their own family groups. 

Parents’ Groups are a related feature conducted as 
a series of meetings held in homes during the fall 
and again in the spring, where small groups of fathers 
and mothers together can learn by the process of dis- 
cussion. These sessions have proved particularly val- 
uable for parent education. The scope of the Nursery 
School program is limited in numbers and the accept- 
ance of children is gauged by the willingness of par- 
ents to cooperate in the entire program, not just to 
send the youngsters to the morning sessions. There 
is a small monthly tuition fee for each family, but the 
church underwrites the major portion of the school’s 
expenses. " 

The Family Festival is one of the most popular 
features in the family life program of this church. It 
is a Wednesday get-together at the church from 6:15 


p.m, to 8:30 p.m. Two classes of twelve students 


each, plus their families, join in each Festival, making 
the attendance vary from forty to 105 persons. The 


festival includes eating, playing, creating, and sing- 
ing together, and seriously thinking about some aspect 
of family living and worshiping together. Thus 
the children share some fine experiences with parents, 
brothers and sisters, while the adults find an excel- 
lent opportunity to make new friends among people 
whose interests and problems are similar to their own. 


Homes Are Homes 


The Christian home makes its contribution and 
faces problems peculiar to home life in every coun- 
try where it has been established. Wherever Chris- 
tianity has gone, the home has become strategic, a 
source of spiritual power and a school of Christian 
living. A report from India explains how the Chris- 
tian Home Movement is growing and how it is giving 
guidance to families. 

The report states that not every Christian’s home 
in India is a Christian home. But progress is being 
made and through the National Christian Council a 
ereat deal of emphasis is being placed on the Christian 
Home Movement. During the summer of 1950 a con- 
ference was held of all Missions working in the Cen- 
tral Provinces with an emphasis on the home. Work- 
shops were arranged dealing with the themes: ‘‘You 
Are Teaching Your Child Religion,’’ ‘‘ Problems of the 
Adolescent,’’ ‘‘Worship in the Home,’’ and ‘‘ Cause 
and Cure of Broken Homes.’’ About one hundred 
and fifty women delegates attended. 


Goals approved by this conference for the Christian 
Home Movement in India are the following: 


. A Bible in every home. 
. Daily worship in every home. 
. Family participation in worship. 
_ Grace or prayers before each meal. 
. Weekday and Sunday school attendance for 
all children. 
6. A clean house and surroundings. 
7. A clean mind and pure speech by which we 
honor God. 
8. A family budget and council. 
9. A good neighbor. 
10. A tithing family. 
11. A happy family. 
12. A family working together to win people to 
the Christ. 


These goals have been printed and charted and sent 
all over India. In the fall rallies of the Movement 
the progress which the churches have made will be 
evaluated. 

In New India today there are great stirrings, new 
opportunities and new temptations, but our Indian 
Christians are anxious to take their places of leader- 
ship. No greater service.can anyone do than to make 
our Christian homes truly Christian. The report 
continues, a home in the true sense of the word is a 
church, a character-building institution, a recreational 
center and a powerhouse to enable the family to con- 
quer every situation in the spirit of the Master. 
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WHEN YOUR CHILD JOINS THE CHURCH 
(From page 5.) 
God’s guidance for all the members of the family that 
they may help each other and especially this new 
Christian to grow daily in his Christian life, will add 
Significance to the occasion and deepen a child’s feel- 
ing of exultation and joy in this decisive act. 


Ir YOUR child is to get the most out of this new 
relationship to the church he must be a participating 
member. This means that he should have a definite 
responsibility other than attending church and partic- 
ipating in the services. One boy volunteered his 
help to his friend, the janitor, to collect the com- 
munion glasses at the close of the Sunday morning 
service. He helped at other times to keep the grounds 
and buildings neat and clean. An intermediate 
girl made it a habit to collect the soiled doll clothes 
from the Nursery Class and wash and iron them each 


week. A class of boys mended hymnbooks and Bibles. 


An active member of the church supports the 
financial program. If your child has contributed 
regularly to the church school and has had a voice in 
determining what proportion of his allowance was 
to be used in this way, he will continue as a matter 
of course to support his church. Some churches use 
the envelope system in the church school, or have a 


unified budget so that from the beginning a child: 


‘becomes accustomed to bringing his offering in an 


fk ‘envelope for the support of his church. If that is not 
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to make it so. — 
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the case in your situation, your child should now 
decide about his financial support of the program of 
his church. 

As a child assumes and carries out duties about 
the church and comes in contact with other members 
of the church, their attitudes and habits will help him 
build his concepts of churchmanship. Your child’s 
widening background and experience, his increasing 
ability to perform more difficult tasks and responsi- 
bilities, his expanding knowledge of the ehureh’s 
world-wide program, and his loyalty and devotion to 
its program, contribute to his growing churchmanship. 

If there are younger children in your family they 
need to be protected from emotional strain when 4 


older brother or sister joins the church. Spend som 
time alone with them so they will feel that they are 
recelving a satisfactory amount of attention. Do not 
allow the question of older children joining the church 
to dominate group conversation so that younger chil- 
dren feel left out of family discussions and affairs 


family. : 
Your child’s baptism should be a ereat spiritual 
experience, It should be one of the happiest tim 
of his life. With your sympathetic understandi 
and your loving interest and concern, you can 
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It’s fun to travel—but you can have 
just as much fun right in your own 
living room. Let your record player 
take you on a trip—to any land, real 
or make-believe, you wish to visit. 


Bugs Bunny in Storyland. (Capitol Al- 
bum No. DEX-8021.) Two 10-inch rec- 
ords. Children will love to take a trip to 
Storyland with Bugs Bunny and meet 
Mickey Buzzard, Simple Simon, Porky 
Pig, Little Boy Blue, Little Red Riding 
Hood, and many others. There’s a 
twenty-page picture book to go with 
the unbreakable records. 


Rusty in Orchestraville. (Capitol Album 
No. DC-115.) Three 10-inch records. 
This is the story of a boy who visits 
Orchestraville in his dreams and meets 
all the instruments in the orchestra. 
Strings, woodwinds, percussions, all per- 
form and talk to Rusty. 


Bozo and His Rocket Ship. 
Album No. CBXF-3087.) Two 17-inch 
45 rpm records. Very modern trans- 
portation provides Bozo the clown with 
the means for his trip around the world. 
A twenty-page picture book is timed 
to go with the records. 


(Capitol 


A Deserted Farm, Of Br’er Rabbit, To 
a Wild Rose, and To a Water Lily. 
(Victor record No. 22161.) One 10- 
inch record. MacDowell’s ‘‘ Woodland 
Sketches’’ and ‘‘Fireside Tales’’ pro- 
vide this vacation in the country. They 
are played by Myrtle C. Eaver, well- 
known pianist. 


Cheyenne War Dance and Shawnee 
Indian Hunting Dance. (Capitol record 
No. 22144.) One 10-inch record. ‘‘See 
America first!’’ has long been the ery 
in our country. So here’s a trip to the 
Indian reservations of our western 
states. The young folks in the family 
will be able to teli many things about 
the customs of the Indians which they 
have learned in school. The music is 


by the RCA Victor Concert Osehectre, 


Rosario Bourdon, conductor. 


Grand Canyon Suite. (Victor Album 
No. M/DM-1038.) Grofe’s beautiful 
suite is well known for its interpreta- 
tion of the spirit and color of this land 


of ours. Here it is presented by Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. (Vic- 
tor record No. 18314.) One 12-inch 
‘record. Let’s travel south now to Vir- 
-ginia where much of the early history 
of our country took place. Marian 
Anderson, contralto, sings this old 
favorite, with the RCA Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Don’t forget also 
to bring out your favorite old Negro 
spirituals, many of which have been 
recorded by Miss Anderson. 


English Folk Songs Suite, (Columbia 
Album No. MX-159.) Two 12-inch rec- 


ords. We'll fly the Atlantic Ocean, 
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and spend our vacation in England. 
Many of the folk themes included in 
this suite by R, Vaughan Williams are 
also among the folk songs found in the 
United States, and remind us of the 
closeness of our ties with England. The 
orchestra is the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony. 


An American in Paris. 
ord No. ML-4026.) One 12-inch LP 
record. George Gershwin was one of 
the most promising of the young modern 
composers. His interpretation of an 
American visiting the beautiful and 
cosmopolitan Paris is presented by 
Arthur Rodzinski and the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York. The 
other side has Gershwin’s ‘‘ Rhapsody 
in Blue,’’ with Oscar Levant at the 
piano, 


(Columbia Rec- 


French Suite N. 16, in E. 
ord No. 14884.) One 12-inch record. 
A very different interpretation of 
France is given by the German com- 
poser, Johann Sebastian Bach. Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichordist, is the artist 
presenting this work. 


(Victor rec- 


A German Organ Mass. (Capitol-Tele- 
funken Album No. KFM-8029.) Six T- 
inch 45 rpm records. Some of our most 


_ beautiful church musie was written by 
the German composer, Bach. No musi- 


eal trip of the world. would be complete 
without pausing often to listen to his 
works. Also, this year is the 250th 
anniversary of Bach, and it is especial- 
ly fitting to study his works at this 
time. Fritz Heitzmann plays the Char- 
lottenburg Palace organ for this rec- 
ord. 


Musical Travelogue Through Latin 
America. (Victor record No. 25885.) 
One 10-inch record. From Europe, let’s 
skip down to South America. Victor 
has. made a series of educational rec- 
ords. of which this is one. Louise 
Burge and Rodolfo Ducal are the nar- 
rators, with Irma Goebel Labastille at 
the piano. The music is ‘‘Palapala’’ 
‘¢ Adios Te Digo’’ ‘‘Buy My Tortillas’’ 


‘<Syrup Is So Sweet’’ ‘‘ Yaravi’? and | 


‘“Choucoune.’’ 


Home Sweet Home. 
10-1840.) One 10-inch record. — 


(Victor record No. 
But 


Lhe 
Spinning 
Wheel 


By Ann I. Tatman 


trips must always end and it’s good to 
come back home again. The most 
universal feeling about ‘‘home”’’ is ex- 
pressed beautifully and familiarly in 
this song. Dorothy Maynor, soprano, 
offers this, and, on the other side of 
the record, ‘‘The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.’’?’ Thus our trip ends, and our 
summer vacation too. 


FAMILY COUNSELORS 
(From page 38.) 


understood. A great many early 
choices are arrived at on the basis 
of interests. For example, a young 
man who excels in mathematics 
may consider this an indication 
that he should go into engineering; 
another, who shows facility in de- 
bate or public speaking and who 
likes to work with people, may 
select the ministry or law. 

A second explanation is in terms 
of social prestige, and a third has 
to do with the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the personality to its envi- 
ronment. For example, the ‘‘shut- 
in’’ type would not select the same 
occupation as the ‘‘good mixer.”’ 

And finally, whatever the choice, 
he should be guided by the basic 
consideration: ‘‘Can I render my 
best Christian service to society in 
this occupation Will it bring to me 
a greater personal satisfaction than 
any other? And last, will the re- 
muneration be sufficient so that my ~ 
material needs will be satisfied ?’’ 
These are some of the aspects which 
I would want my son to consider. 

Above all, I must be careful that 
I do not foree my decision upon 
him. The choice in the final analy- 
sis must be his own. 
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Make It Something Special 


During the days leading up to Easter many girls 
and boys in the homes of Hearthstone’s readers will 
be preparing to make their confession of faith in 
Christ and become members of the church. That de- 
cision and that step are probably the most significant 
steps which a young person can take. The question 
we are raising is, What is the home doing to recognize 
it? 

Without going into detail as to the various attitudes 
many homes will take in this situation the point we 
wish to make is, The home ought to make something 
special of this occasion. It should not be passed by as 
nonchalantly as the eating of another meal is re- 
garded. Just as Easter in the church is a day which 
deserves extra consideration and attention, so is the 
entrance of a child of God into the church. 

Perhaps one reason why so many people are so 
vague about the time they were admitted into the 

_ church is due to the little attention that is often given 

to it in the home. The church usually gives some rec- 
ognition to the occasion, at least by printing the name 
of the new member in the church bulletin or paper. 
Too often, however, the home, with its infinitely 
greater opportunity for making a lasting impression 
upon growing life, fails to seize its opportunity. 

Surely the spiritual birthday of a child is as impor- 
tant and worthy of notice as the physical birthday, 
% even though the latter of necessity comes first. So if 
you have a child becoming a young Christian this 
‘ Easter, Make something of it! 


Here Ts One Answer 


“re Recently several magazines have published articles 

- bem oaning the religious or biblical illiteracy of young 

ople and pretty generally blaming the Christian 

Peaticn. program of the church for it. 

tian educators, better than anyone else; know 

Ts ea are not as efficient and perfect as 

; e 

Sunday school work falls heir to. 
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“ believes that something will have to be done at. this 


They know the many weaknesses 


‘They are 
ly those ee at 


rae is done in the church. H. earthston att 
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It is not our purpose to arise in hurt dignity in 
defense of present-day religious education. Nor can 
we here give full account of all that is involved. But 
there is certainly one thing to be said on this matter, 

We just wonder how far the best teacher in the 
best public school or college in our land would get in 
any subject, from arithmetic to zoology, if he had his 
pupils for less than an hour every week. Need we 
labor that point any further? 

Even the task of imparting information about the 
Bible, which is the thing most frequently tested by the 
bemoaners, demands much more time than has been 
allotted to it. The church has tried to secure more 
time by developing expanded sessions on Sunday 
mornings, by establishing vacation church schools i 
the summer, and by various types of weekday church 
schools, the latter in. the face of almost every obstacle 
that one can imagine. Still more time is needed if a 
thorough job is to be done. 

The school might possibly be able to help. Even 
though decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
seem to rule out anything hopeful in this direction a 
special study is being made to see what can be done 
to teach religion in the public schools. Hearthstone 


point and that something can be done. Parents will 
need to keep themselves informed as to what measures 
might be utilized in this field. 

The home can do something about it now! Parents 
who are concerned that their children do not eTow 
up spiritually ignorant can see to it that they take 
their children to the church for every bit of religiou 
education the church provides. They can con 
with the teachers to discover what th can dc 
home to undergird and supplement what is _ 
the church. They can experiment with some - 
which they can do in the home entirely apart # 


RANK W. BOREHAM 
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Dut of the book covers they 
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ome ... Luther, David Liv- 
pgstone, William Penn, and 
Ke rest—great Christians, 
‘reat personalities. You see 
hem through the eyes of, hear 
hem through the pen of— 


‘rank W. Boreham—the gifted 


Japtist preacher and writer. 


Jr. Boreham has, in these 

our brilliant books, 

aken us behind the scenes of 
uis own life (My Pilgrimage), 
nd into the lives of 

ther great men and women 
‘A Bunch of Everlastings, 

4 Casket of Cameos, A Hand- 
ul of Stars). He has found a 
asting place in the affections 
f all who love Christian 


nterpretive writing. 


Order your copy of these 
books today. 


SHRISTIAN BOARD 
f PUBLICATION 
700 Pine Boulevard 
t. Louis 3, Mo. 


‘HE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
UBLICATION SOCIETY 

703 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

2 E. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 


52 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


From the Facile Pen of Frank W. Boreham 


A CAVALCADE OF 
GREAT CHRISTIANS 


The Power of the Word in the Lives of Men 


A BUNCH OF EVERLASTINGS. What were the motivations that drove 


this group of the world’s choice spirits upward? John Bunyan in his cold prison 
cell... Martin Luther amid the pomp of Rome . . . Cary in streaming Calcutta 
. . . Livingstone meeting the angel of death in darkest Africa .. . Francis Xavier, 
Sir Walter Scott . . . Charles Spurgeon . . . and fourteen other followers of the 
Master. Hear them speak, know their thoughts, learn the Scripture text that stood 
before each like a pillar of fire. You'll know the very souls of these men when you 


read this book. $2.00 


A CASKET OF CAMEOS. Twenty-two texts that made history—and trans- 


formed the lives of those who embraced those texts. Again Frank Boreham unrolls 
before your eyes the God-kindled lives of men and women who made high adven- 
ture of Christian living. You see the frail David Brainerd as he overcomes the 
American wilderness to reach the red man’s soul. You hear the gay laughter of 
the beautiful Santa Teresa bringing the joy of salvation into the somber Spanish 
cloisters. You are there with these people with Boreham for your guide. $2.00 


A HANDFUL OF STARS. Here is gifted writing. Any essay, read at ran- 


dom, reveals some universal truth that hides itself in the commonplace. For here 
are the life-guiding texts of twenty-one individuals—some famous, some obscure, 
some fictional. William Penn and Michael Faraday walk shoulder to shoulder 
with Walter Pelherick, Robinson Crusoe and Sydney Carton. Gems of biography, 
history, fiction, sifted through the sensitive and selective fingers of Boreham. There 
seems no limit to his knowledge, insight and sympathy. $2.00 


MY PILGRIMAGE. As he has traced the lives of others, Dr. Boreham here 
outlines his own rich, rewarding life. Starting in a Kentish village of Victorian 
England, he was transplanted across the seven seas in the new world. Boreham’s 
England was the land of Spurgeon, Reader Harris, Gladstone, and F. B. Meyer. 
The path of his ministry passed through Tasmania, Australia and back to the 
British Isles. ‘The scenes—familiar and exotic, the people—famous and unknown, 
are all recorded with fidelity, humor and inspiration. $2.50 
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“Awake ane sing, 


YE THAT DWELL IN DUST 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE HEART is a 
daily obligation. Each day sin and willfulness — 
heap dust on our sincerest efforts. Each day light 
battles darkness. For our Christian faith is not 
static, but a living, growing thing. And aes 
things can die. ax 
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Daily devotions are not sweetly sentimental © 
‘ritual. Nor a good-luck charm. 


Daily devotions are the struggles of the soul 
to break through the sealed grave of the here and — 
now to the living God. Daily devotions roll the 
stone away for each new resurrection. _ 


_ Awake and sing! The Bible, your fidanen 
THE SECRET PLACE, your ee na | say. unto 


ne arise.” 


¥ 


THE SECRET PLACE: A ee of devotions : 
member of the family, for every hom 
a_copy in lots of 10 or more sent to | 
ual | subscriptions, ‘postpaid, 50. cent: 
_ Single copy 15 cents each. And 

_ free to those in the servic 

ER VICEMEN’S FUND. 
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